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CHAPTER I. 

LADY VILLARS' KETTLEDRUM. 

The first scene opens as the last one will close 
probably, quietly enough; for this is to be no 
story of guilt and horror, of murder, mystery, or 
machinations. The actors in it will be of the 
order amongst whom we live and move and have 
our being. XJpon these I, their historian, will 
rely&r creating an interest to the full as deep 
and true as can be obtained by the powerful pour- 
trayal of any or all of the cardinal vices. 

The season was Jime. Time, four in the after- 
noon. Place, the drawing-room of a house in a 
certain fashionable street in the May Fair district ; 
a street which shall be nameless, because not a 
house in it stands empty at present, and the 
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tmupnuin (ff ti>ny given nnmhjr might foci annoyed^ 
t«lghi ^n\mrmw(^ jti«t inillgtiation, at having their 
fi^ftliJfiM^e flo plainly Incllcaf^l, 

Jfpffl 1 will |mii«o for a paragraph or two in my 
siory, io ttflk whothor any iollor of talon in print, 
pftRf, prpRrnt, or to como, may hope to avoid this 
orttplpflt wrong of all, of holng acousod of malign- 
ing plflt»c^9 and pcrBonn, and distorting in recital 
oiu'AirrpiU'OB whir.h «omo wiBoacro or other in 
pprnsal Is mv^ to dinoovrr is " meant for so-and- 
m), and flitoli-and-»uoh.** It i« a bitter drop in 
tli0 cnp of fttmo, popularity, or whatever one may 
h^, foitunate enough to attain, to hear ft\)m a 
thiixl and candid aoquaintance that the friend of 
j-oui* heart i» eut to (hat organ by your obvioua 
alluwon to him or her at p. 44 1 Or that the 
feelings of m>me one whom you deomed too sensi* 
We, tix) quick of oompivhen^ion> to be aiFoct<Hl by 
it for a moment, ai>e wrung Ixvause >ix>ttr ptv>mp» 
titude of i>en, and pride of ix>wx>r in producing 
copy, ha« led you into tiie xmwntiing error of 
dubbing lodgings in the locality in which miA 
«tippo»ed flcnwible one once dwclt^ *'fl>"-Wown/' 
Ah m^ ! Bince all have faults and follies cither 
on or under the surface, to the one to whom is 
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given the delicate tact to avoid mention or allu- 
sion to all or any of said faults and follies be all 
praise and glory ! But not mine the latter, since 
not mine the gift. 

I have made my plea. I have indicated that I 
intend to indicate nobody in particular, nor to 
allude disparagingly to any special place. Should 
I be so extremely unfortunate as to do other than 
I intend, I here crave the pardon of the offended, 
but nevertheless proceed with my story. 

The season was June, and the time four in the 
afternoon. After this, need it be added that the 
guests at Lady Villars' kettledrum were rather 
warm and very sleepy. " Tea and a little music " 
on a Midsummer afternoon are strangely condu- 
cive to the "brother of death" (vide Shelley) 
obtaining at the least a partial sway. 

There was a lull in the entertainment. A 
pretty girl had just ceased singing ; or, rather, 
had just ceased listening blushingly to the gentle 
"bravas" which some amiable, well-meaning 
men had bestowed upon her. Silence had fallen 
over everything, and Lady Villars began to 
think herself an imwise woman in having thus 
collected a throng without sufficient cause. 
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For tlie brightest luminaries in her circle had 
refused to grace this afternoon re-union of hers. 
She had beguiled the many here to-day with the 
promise of some special shining on the part of 
some bright particular stars. The bright par- 
ticular stars having disappointed her, the many 
were cross, and showed that they were so ; albeit, 
they belonged to the upper ten thousand, and 
were Lady Villars' dear and devoted friends. 

It was not an unpleasant place in which to be 
warm and sleepy, this room of Lady Villars'. 
A double drawing-room, with a conservatory at 
one end and a bay window draped with rose- 
coloured silk at the other. A drawing-room, the 
comers of which, through the skilful adjustment 
of furniture, were many. A room that was 
replete with quiet nooks, though it was at the 
same time an eminently comfortable and sociable- 
looking apartment. A room in which it was 
impossible for any one to hear all that was said to 
everybody by everybody else. A room that looked 
as though natural taste and careful cultivation 
had presided over its adornment. Yet, withal, a 
room that was much like many another one in 
the neighbourhood. 
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As for the people who filled it, they were as 
void of singularity as the place they filled. Pic- 
ture to yourselves, you who may read these pages, a 
group of English gentlemen and ladies of all ages 
standing about in a state of idle irresolution, until 
the carriages which were ordered at five should be 
announced for their redemption from this sleepy 
slavery. 

The pretty girl who had just received mild 
plaudits from the listless throng was the second 
daughter of the house, Florence Villars. She is 
to be one of the heroines of this book : therefore 
her charms shall be sung in full. 

Hers was a moulded, not a chiseled face, yet 
it was an exceedingly delicate, or, rather, perhaps, 
I should say an exceedingly refined one. Her 
face was fresh and glowing in hue. Had her hair 
been black or brown her complexion would have 
appeared fair. As it was, the bright golden locks 
that were folded smoothly back over her ears, and 
arranged in a large loop behind her head, caused 
the skin that knew more of the rose than the lily 
to appear almost dark. 

For all this violation of the usual laws of Nature's 
colouring, Florry Villars was a very lovely girl. 
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The shape of her head — ^the yielding lines of her 
full rounded figure — the manner of her move- 
ments — all these were i)erfect. Her aquiline nose 
was as utterly devoid of strong-mindedness and 
severity as the veriest snub could have been. Her 
hazel eyes were as tender as the deepest blue that 
ever adorned another woman's face. While as for 
the gentle retreat her rounded chin made, it was 
women and women alone who had the heart to 
suggest that it betrayed "weakness of character." 
Artists, and, indeed, men generally, held that it 
was all that a woman's chin should be. 

She had a very sweet smile, this lovely Miss 
Florry Villars : a charming smQe — warm and pure 
as a sunbeam. All that portion of the world which 
came in contact with her knew her smile ; for it 
was rarely absent from the soft ruddy lips and the 
kind hazel eyes. But at this moment when I 
introduce her there was more softness on the lips, 
and more kindness in the eyes, and more sweet- 
ness in the smile, than any one present had ever 
remarked before. 

** I am glad you liked the song," she murmured, 
glancing up towards a man who leant against the 
wall at the end of the piano. 
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" I liked it so well that I want you to sit down 
and sing it again, Florry." 

" Oh, Claude, don't ask me ! What would 
mamma say?'* 

" I don't care what mamma would say ; I want 
the song," he replied authoritatively. " I want 
to hear it again, Florry. I did not come here to 
listen to the squalls of that fat woman in green 
silk ; and as for the little &rey girl, she opens her 
mouth square, and tacks on a *ra' to the end of 
every word that she breathes upon. I came to 
hear you, and I want to hear you again at once." 

Claude Walsingham infosed a strong flavour of 
flattery into the words he used ; so strong a flavour, 
in fact, that it robbed the words of all their arbi- 
trariness and selfish impoliteness to her ears. She 
moved a little nearer to him, and whispered — 

" Don't make me sing again, Claude, just yet. 
I want to speak to you: I have great news to 
tell you." 

The man she addressed stood erect in an instant. 

"I will get Miss Gbey to bewail something 
being *So near and yet so far,' as loud as she 
can — she will do anything I ask her — ^then I will 
hear what you have to tell me, Florry." 
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The girl's eyes followed him as he walked away 
to the other side of the room, where sat Miss Grey, 
expectant. 

" I hope he won't say that Stanley is foolish, or 
make hard-hearted speeches, and seem to look 
down upon the affair altogether." Then she 
watched him wistfully while he bent over and 
solicited Miss Grey for her song — ^watched him 
wistfully, to her mamma's intense chagrin. 

Not that the man was a " detrimental," according 
to the usual acceptation of the term, or that Lady 
Villars was a heartless, manoeuvring parent ; on 
the contrary, Claude Walsingham, major in a light 
cavalry regiment, and eldest son of a good old 
west country house, was a prize that had been 
deemed worth striving after, in all honour, by 
the many, for some three or four seasons. 

StiU, a mother — a widowed mother — ^with two 
fair daughters on hand, was justified in watching 
keenly and feeling anxious — as Lady Villars did 
watch and feel whenever Major Walsingham and 
Florry held confidential converse. For Claude 
had been in severe action with the other sex 
before now, and had invariably come out scathe- 
less. Lady Villars knew that when the action is 
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severe one of the contending parties must of 
necessity be wounded. Therefore she now watched 
Florence's fixed regard of Claude's movements 
with an anxious eye and a perturbed spirit. But 
for all that her mien was calm and her smile 
unwavering ; for she was a woman of the world, 
with her daughter's future dependent on her in a 
great measure. 

He was a worthy subject of the fixed regard 
Florence bestowed upon him, from the artistic 
point of view, for he was one of Nature's finest 
works — ^a handsome young Englishman, with all 
the best points of breeding and birth clearly 
distinguishable about him. 

Stem physiognomists might have objected to a 
scanty development of temple and fulness of 
imder-lip. .Neither mouth nor forehead were 
deficient in beauty, however ; so but few women 
thought for an instant of the possibly absent 
intellect, or probably present sensuousness — sen- 
suality would be too strong a word to use about 
a man whose gay, glancing career had been un- 
marked by anything positively staining yet. 

At any rate, Florence ViUars had never given 
a thought to the possible existence of anything 
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that could be considered dimming to the bright- 
ness of a character which she had elected for some 
time to firmly believe corresponded in all things 
to the man's glittering exterior. She had fixed 
her young faith upon him — adorned him with all 
the good traits and noble qualities a man such as 
he seemed should have. In short, she had given 
her heart to the young, good-looking light cavalry 
officer, and so her imagination had enriched him 
with all the attributes of a hero. 

Despite that before-mentioned narrowness of 
brow and ftilness of under-lip which might pos- 
sibly betoken attributes the reverse of heroic he 
was precisely the style of man whom girls delight 
in placing upon a pedestal. The stumpy, stout 
man may have the better heart and the broader 
mind ; but the stumpy stoutness blinds the eyes 
of very young womanhood to his worthy merits. 
The proportions of a god (as gods are proportioned 
in marble), and the air of a man of fashion, are 
things that appeal far more strongly to the taste, 
the heart, and eyes of the majority of girls under 
twenty. 

Claude Walsingham was tall and lithe — ^lithe 
in a wiry, not a weakly way. There was vast 
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strength in his slight undulating form, and his 
small, white, delicate hands were of iron, as more 
than one hard-mouthed horse could testify to its 
sorrow. He never struck you as being a muscular, 
powerful man ; his appearance, his supple slight- 
ness, was as deceptive as was his cold, unemotional 
manner. 

Add to this supple. Blender frame a pale, fair, 
clean-cut face, the chief features of which were an 
aquiline nose and a pair of cold blue eyes spotted 
with reddish brown ; hair of the latter hue, closely 
cropped, with whiskers and moustache of a lighter 
colour, but otherwise strongly resembling Lord 
Dundreary's, and the portrait of Claude Walsing- 
ham is before you. 

"Now for your great news, Florry," he said, 
lounging up to Florence when he had planted 
Miss Grey at the piano, disappointing the latter, 
truth to tell, most cruelly by leaving her to 
turn over her own leaves. "Now for your 
great news, Florry ; is it that you are going to be 
married?" 

She blushed, not with confusion, but with pure 
annoyance — ^annoyance that robbed her sweet face 
of its smile for a minute or two, and rendered her 
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incapable of speech. During the pause she made 
perforce, he watched her with an admiring gaze 
and a well-pleased smile ; but Florry marked 
neither the one nor the other by reason of her 
head being bent down. 

" My great news relates to Stanley, not to my- 
self at all. Major Walsingham,*'' she said, in a low 
tone, presently. 

" Why ' Major Walsingham P ' No, Florry, not 
another word even about dear old Stanley till you 
have told me what Claude has done to merit such 
painful promotion." 

" I can't endure to have such absurd suggestions 
made to me, by you of all people." 

" Florry, I mention such a possibility in sheer 
idleness, as I should speak of jumping over a pre- 
cipice or cutting my own throat — one would be 
equally destructive to me as the other." 

The girl looked shyly up at him, blushing 
hotly ; but no longer with annoyance. 

" Claude ! — ^ah ! what was I saying P Oh ! about 
Stanley — I know now ; he is going — ^what should 
you think Stanley is going to do ?" 

" Cut the Church, I hope." 

" No, Claude, no ; I won't have you speak in such 
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a way of Stanley's profession ; he is going to do 
a much better thing — ^marry Bella Yane." 

"No!" 

" Yes, I tell you ; and why not — ^isn't it 
charming ? Do you know her P " 

" Never saw her." 

"Why did you look aghast and say 'No' in 
that way when I said Stanley was going to marry 
Bella Yane?" 

" I should have looked and said just the same 
if you had told me Stanley was going to marry 
Bella anybody else. I wish some one would 
make day hideous with her shrieks. I want to 
hear a ftdl account of Stanley's insanity, and your 
mother's telegraphing you to leave me to my own 
miserable devices. Who is Bella Yane ?" 

" A sweet girl " 

" That of course all girls are. She isn't Stan- 
ley's rector's daughter, is sheP" 

" No ; she is that Mr. Yane's niece. Surely 
you saw her last year P She was up for a time 
with the Leicesters. Mr. Leicester is another 
imcle. Stanley met her there, and she was here 
once or twice. I suppose he fell in love with her 
then, for the announcement of the engagement 
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followed close upon that of her having arrived at 
Denham on a visit. We are all delighted." 

" I am not delighted." 

" Yet you pretend to be fond of Stanley, Claude." 

" It was a terrible blow to my aflfection when 
Stanley went into that perpetual curacy; this 
further rush into perpetual poverty is really too 
harrowing." 

" But it won't be poverty — I forgot to say that 
she is an heiress," Florry cried hurriedly. She 
was distressed at the disapproval Claude was 
manifesting about his friend her brother's new 
and important move on the board of life. 

" That alters the case materially ; I am begin- 
ning to be delighted too." 

" How calculating you are, Claude," she said, 
sorrowfully. 

" I think my bitterest foe would tell you that 
I am so solely for my friends, Florry. I own I 
am glad that Stanley has secured money, for I 
should not have liked the woman who had dragged 
him into obscurity." 

" Why would it have been * obscurity,' even if 
Bella had had no money P You can live on, oh ! 
ever so little, quite nicely in the country, you 
know. Besides, Stanley is sure to rise — ^it isn't a 
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perpetual curacy, and he will leave it by-and-by 
for a living, I hope." 

" I hope 80. I will drop him a line to-night, 
congratulating him, on your authority. Good- 
bye, Florry." 

He pressed her hand gently as she gave it into 
his, and looked lazily over her head the while into 
the eyes of Miss Grey, who was willing, report 
said, to bestow herself and three thousand a-year 
upon the light dragoon. 

" You will be there to-night. Good-bye," she 
replied, hastily. 

"There! Where?" 

"At Gerald's — Lady Yillars quite expects 
you." 

" I shall just look in and make my bow ; I can 
do no more to-night, imhappily, for I am going 
with a man at eleven to sup with several Bohe- 
mians." 

She looked disappointed. The Dowager Lady 
Villars never took her daughters to a ball till 
eleven, therefore the chances of seeing Claude at 
her sister-in-law's ball were not great. 

"How have you travelled into that country, 
Claude P Who has been your guide ? I thought 
you did not know and could not bear Bohemians." 
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" Have you a clear notion of what Bohemians 
areP" he asked, laughingly. 

" No," she said frankly, she had not ; she used 
the phrase as she used many another one, without 
any very definite idea as to what it applied. 

" It is not a practicable thing to steer clear of 
them, Florry ; they're everywhere — Church, army, 
physic, law, all assist in swelling the list." 

" Then you simply mean that you are going to- 
night to a mixed party ? " 

He laughed, "Very mixed." 

" I thought Bohemians were people who sang 
and acted, and wrote for all sorts of papers and 
journals, Claude." 

" You did not think far wrong." 

"Well, I thought " She paused for a few 

moments, until he asked her what else she thought. 

" Why, that you were rather too fine to know 
such men." 

" The men are cads," he said thoughtfully. 

" Still, you will give up Carrie's ball for the 
sake of going amongst them ; now, Claude, I call 
that inconsistent." 

. " Don't attempt to prove anything, Florry ; 
you're not a bit of a casuist fortunately. I am 
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going to-night to hear a — a fellow with a won- 
derful voice — sweetest soprano I ever " 

" * Fellows ' donH have soprano voices, Claude," 
she said quickly ; " you must mean a tenor." 

"I do— of course I do-^mean a tenor," he 
replied, colouring slightly. Then he held his 
hand out a second time, and took hers in fare- 
well ; which proceeding, in conjunction with the 
long private conversation with Florry, and certain 
rumours she had hoard respecting him, caused 
Lady Villars no small anxiety. 

Florence drifted aimlessly about the room after 
his departure, and strove to amuse and be amused 
by the other guests, until such time as they, too, 
in mercy vanished. But there was little heart in 
her striving, and so it failed in its object, which 
failure was marked by Lady Villars, and her 
eldest daughter, Georgina. 

** Florry dear," Miss Villars said to her sister 
a little later, when, ensconced in their mutual 
dressing-room, they were resting, previous to 
dressing for the ball, ''mamma wishes that you 
wouldn't let Claude devote himself quite so exclu- 
sively to you; there are things said about him 
that mamma does not like." ' 

VOL. I. 
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" Who tells them to her, Georgie ?" 

" Mr. Maimers amongst others, and he wouldn't | 

malign any one, yon know." I 

"Ah! he is such a different man. He may 
judge Claude harshly, Georgie; I can't believe 
anything true of Claude that is not good," 
Florence pleaded rather wistftdly. 

" True or not, they are currently reported, so 
you must be carefiil, darling," Georgina cried, 
blithely. She herself was engaged firmly and 
securely to the worthiest of men, about whom 
none but good words had ever been said. It 
seemed to her but .a little thing to discountenance i 

a handsome scapegrace of whom "mamma had 
heard things." She did not, in her own well- 
assured happiness, give a thought to the possible 
cause of the languid indifference with which 
Florry went through the business of the ball 
that night, after Claude had passed along in front 
of Lady YiUars, in acknowledgment of her cour- 
tesy in inviting him. 

It was all weariness and vexation of spirit to 
Florry from the moment Claude's close-cropped 
fair head was finally borne from the room. 



CHAPTER II. 

A GiREAT BEAUTY. 

The first scene opened on a somnorific, sultry 
summer afternoon in London. The curtain is 
lifted now upon a widely different one. The 
time is morning, the morning after that kettle- 
drum at Lady Villars'. But the place is the 
shady low-roofed drawing-room of a secluded old 
rectory — a dear old sequestered house, with white- 
washed walls, over which roses crept and jasmines 
wandered, and above which rooks cawed daily in 
a way that proved how entirely at home they 
wercT— and in which, truth to tell, dulness very 
often dwelt. 

Dulness did not dwell there at this precise 
period, however ; for bright Bella Vane was there 
on a visit to her uncle and aunt. The whole 
house, the whole village, was redolent of her, so 
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to say. She was there in the ftJl glow of her 
beauty and wealth — there with the earliest bloom 
of a happiness that was new to her. • 

In her character of beauty and heiress, she had 
always been an interesting study, a never-failing 
subject of inquiry and interest, to her uncle's 
parish and the neighbourhood around. Now the 
interest was deepened, for she had come amongst 
them but the other day free, and now she was 
fettered — fettered to no less a person than the 
clerical favourite of the locality, Mr. Stanley 
Villars, Mr. Vane's curate. 

Bella Vane was what Florence Villars, in the 
enthusiasm of the moment for her pet brother's 
betrothed, had called her, " charming." She was 
thoroughly " charming," though it would be 
difficult to say precisely why she was so. About 
her beauty there could be no mistake ; no differ- 
ence of opinion even. She was not one of those 
of whom keen-eyed critics can say, " Yes,» she's 
lovely, only rather too" — this, that, and the other. 
She was lovely, and there could in truth be tio 
"only" or "but" raised as to the fact of her 
being so. Her figure was lovely, tall, and slight, 
yet, withal, well rounded. Her head, crowned 
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with its dark masses of shining long hair, was 
shaped like one of Phidias' realised dreams of 
"fair women." Her oval face was perfect in 
the delicacy and exquisite proportion of its clas- 
sical lines. And, in addition to this rare, this 
almost antique perfection of form, Bella Vane 
had expression too. 

Such expression! Take your most glowing 
conception of Cleopatra, and refine it, and you 
may come near to having some notion of the 
warmth and force that dwelt in Bella's wonderful 
steel-blue eyes, and on her full, short, ruddy 
lips — lip I should say, rather, for the under one 
was not full. There was nothing coarse in her 
physique; it was the fair presentment of her 
mind. Nothing could exceed, few things could 
equal, the delicacy of her mouth and chin. The 
short, curled, ruddy upper lip, so quick to quiver, 
so prompt to thrill, showed that she could feel. 
The chin, the firm, cleanly-cut, delicately-rounded 
chin, that did not retreat, after the fashion of 
gentle Florry Villars', showed that she could 
think. But it was the square forehead, from 
which the hair was turned back entirely, and 
suffered to hang in loose curls behind, that told 
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you in unmistakable language that the great 
beauty was likewise a clever girl. 

It has been said that she was a great heiress. 
That she was such, had been impressed upon her 
understanding fipom the time she could under- 
stand anything; for she was the only child of 
an imcommonly unreserved mother, who was a 
widow. Those surrounding Bella had not omitted 
the information that she was a great beauty also ; 
nor had they neglected to inculcate the desira- 
bility of her having very great claims socially 
and matrimonially. They taught her these things 
to the best of their ability, and they taught her 
little else. 

The girl had had governesses and masters 
whose name was legion, but she had learnt little 
from them. She was idle and impulsive in child- 
hood and very early girlhood, and the idleness 
made her neglect to learn, and the impulsiveness 
caused her to quarrel with her instructors when 
they attempted to insist upon her doing so: The 
result was, that she grew up undisciplined and 
imperfectly educated — ^with a superficial know- 
ledge of many things, and a profound belief in 
her own right to sway. 
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But thougli thus indifferently cultivated, she 
was a clever girl — quick to catch up the salient 
points of a subject — specially gifted with the 
dangerous art of "seeming to know all about 
it.'' She had wearied of all the things they 
strove to teach her while they had been so striv- 
ing; but when she grew up, and was free to 
follow her own sweet will, she turned of her own 
accord to several of the neglected accomplish- 
ments, and mastered them. 

She turned to them with understanding and 
love, surmounting all the inseparable difficulties 
in a very different way to that which she would 
have done had she been driven to surmount them. 
The regulation drawing and singing lessons had 
been odious to her. But she took the best she 
could procure, with industrious avidity, after her 
first tour on the Continent — ^her first experience 
of the art-galleries of Italy and Germany. 

Her reasons for surmounting difficulties were 
not invariably so lofty as were those which in- 
duced her to strive to give herself, with her own 
hand, the sensations of delight colour and form, 
from the pencils of others, had imparted to her. 
For instance, it was less a desire to enjoy Schiller 
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and Goethe in the original than to please Stanley 
Yillarfl, which had made her bo assiduously study 
German for the last six months. He had told 
her " what she lost by reading them in English ;" 
and forthwith Bella, who had hitherto denounced 
German a« a cross between " snarl and sore 
throat/' found that language full and soft, mellow 
and expressive, beyond every other. 

Mifls Bella had not been wont to trouble the 
quiet people at Denham Rectory with her presence 
very often, before the man who had recommended 
Schiller and Goethe in the original, became her 
uncle's curate. After that event she inflicted her 
charming presence upon them frequently — and 
now she was settled there for a few weeks, at the 
least, for she was Stanley ViUars' afiianced bride. 

I say ^Hroubled them with her presence" and 
"inflicted it upon them" advisedly, for it is a 
fact that a beauty and heiress in a quiet hum- 
drum household is a great bore almost invariably. 
Mr. Vane strove hard to obey her behest " not 
to put himself out for her." But he could not 
succeed in retaining the blessed calm that was his 
when she was not there. As for Mrs. Vane she 
had been duly impressed by Bella's importance 
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in the ktter's infancy, and had never been able to 
get rid of, or conceal, the feeling. Bella, alone, 
would have been all very well for a time, despite 
this wholesome awe which she had unwittingly 
inspired in their breasts. But Bella's steeds in 
their stables, and Bella's maid and own man in 
their house, were overpowering. 

Miss Bella never went anywhere without a 
couple of saddle-horses and these two personal 
attendants. Ordinarily this retinue of hers was 
but a drop in the ocean of life in the mansions 
of the great with whom she sojourned. But 
this Denham Rectory was an exceptional place; 
accommodation was limited therein. There was 
a feeling of oppression over all the residents, and 
a pervading sensation of tightness during the 
whole time Miss Vane remained with them. 

She was happily unconscious of what a great 
bore she was — ^this great beauty, who was gene- 
rally so prompt to see and feel. She thought that 
it was their normal condition to be constrained in 
manner and uncomfortable in mind — ^to be dull, 
and decorously depressed, and addicted to habits 
of silence. That they were so in her presence 
afforded her no manner of uneasiness, not one 
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pang of the gentlest regret. It pleased her to 
stay with them now on account of Stanley Villars. 
Whether it pleased them to have her was a 
matter of minor importance to the great beauty, 
who was just a little selfish. 

Miss Vane's engagement was still a very young 
thing : so young a thing that she treated it still 
with the sweetest consideration, remaining here 
in the quiet country to enjoy it simply and 
thoroughly. How it had come about shall be 
told presently, together with Miss Vane's reasons 
for feeling astonished that it should have come 
about at aU. 

For three weeks she had been here at Denham, 
taking long rides in the morning, on her brown 
mare Vengeance, accompanied by her " own man " 
and her big setter Rock; dressing elaborately 
for the five o'clock dinner, and then wandering 
about the rectory grounds all the evening with 
Stanley Villars. 

For a fortnight these wanderings had been en- 
livened by a certain doubt, imcertainty, and tremu- 
lousness of spirit. She felt persuaded that he 
loved her ; — she was a thorough womian ; she never 
remained oblivious of a pleasing fact a minute 
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after it became one ; — ^but she was by no means 
certain that he would tell her so. He was a cool, 
thoughtful, earnest man. Bella could see that he 
himself felt that there was a want of wisdom in 
his love for her, the impassioned, wilful beauty. 
So for a fortnight the young lady, who had never 
been baffled in one of her smallest desires up to 
the present time, doubted whether or not he would 
suffer love to be the lord of all. 

He knew that there was a want of wisdom in 
this love of his, but battling against it was of no 
avail ; the girl was with him too often for Pru- 
dence to retain her empire in his soul. The girl 
was with him too often, for the village was very 
small, society very limited therein, and Mrs. Vane 
was driven to lay forcible hands upon any one 
who could assist in entertaining her oppressive 
niece. She was with him frequently, listening to 
his words as though they were passing sweet to 
her ; sparing no looks, no lure, no tone that might 
still further win him ; flattering him with the tier- 
rible intensity of that flattery which only a woman 
who believes that her spurious enthusiasm, her 
sham sentiment, and her evanescent affections are 
real, true, and lasting, can employ. 
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Her belief in herBelf created In very undue time 
a corrcHponding one in him. He soon came to 
deem the girl all that she seemed — all that he 
could wish her to be. Beauty, heiress, spoilt child, 
wilful woman as she was, he yet told himself that 
she was just such a help as would be meet for 
him. 8he was a petted darling in the giddiest 
circles. He was a country clergjrman, with no 
particular prospects of promotion in the profession 
that, for its own sake, was dear to his heart. 
What objections could be raised to a union, or a 
contemplated union, between these two P None ; 
not one that could stand for a moment against 
that resistless charm of hers; not one that his 
manly faith in what was so passing fair did not 
attribute to more worldly distrust and an unre- 
liant heart. 

It was but for a fortnight, but for fourteen 
days, that he rode Faith with a curb, and kept a 
steady hand on Desire. At the end of that time 
it came to him to feel that to win in the race of 
life he must wait upon circumspection and self- 
denial no longer. Then he called upon his reli- 
ance on What is to be, is best ; and the call was 
answered. He came in winner — ^he little knew 
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how little ahead — of the hand and heart of Bella 
Vane. 

I like the girl whom I have created, or rather 
I like the prototype from whom I have drawn her, 
80 well, that I feel there will be pain in telling how 
little worthy she was of this battle in his heart — 
this victory, which may turn out a defeat, which 
he had gained. I like her for her deep steel-blue 
eyes, and her warm, loving smile, and the win- 
some charm that was diffused through all her 
being and her bearing. "What moral is in 
being fair f This : that all to whom that which 
is truth embodied beauty itself, is dear, love 
it, sympathise with its failings, and screen its 
frailties. 

She had shown neither failing in aught that 
might be expected of her, nor frailty of purpose, as 
yet, this fair young creature. She had broken 
no troth, blighted no being, betrayed no trust. 
But for all this internal integrity, she was not 
quite at peace with herself on this summer morn- 
ing when I show her to you first. 

She was sitting alone, quite alone, in the quaint 
old drawing-room of the quainter old house, en 
this sultry June morning. She was bereft of het 
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usual morning amusements. It had been too hot 
to take Vengeance for a good, hard, exhilarating 
trot. Stanley was in the parish. She detested 
needlework, unless she had some one by to assort 
her skeins and talk to her. All these things were 
hard to bear, but harder still was the fact that she 
had no new books and no morning papers to 
read. 

Any one who has been accustomed to a fviH 
supply of them for years can understand the 
sudden blank, the awful misery, of falling short, 
or straying away out of the bounds of delivery, 
of those yellow-ticketed volumes which go to the 
making up of a considerable portion of nineteenth- 
century bliss. Bella was wont to have her interest 
kept on the qui vive for four heroines and as many 
hereos at one time in divers serials. In addition 
to this long-drawn-out excitement she was accus- 
tomed to " look over " all that everybody was doing 
in Central Africa, " the House," hebdomadal and 
daily literature, and fashionable life. Now at one 
fell blow she was cut off from daily intercourse 
with the library, morning papers, and the people 
of her own set. In default of these she had fresh 
air and Stanley Villars. But she had been in the 
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country for three weeks ; had been engaged to 
the aforesaid seven days ; and was — ^Bella Vane. 

"Ah, well, the women free fit)m faults have 
beds below the willow." I am never tired of that 
quotation. To me it has as deep a meaning, is 
as frttught with pathos and plea and profound pity 
for the weak and wavering, as was " vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity " to the great preacher, and 
his great exponent in these our own days. Bella 
Vane was very far fit)m faultless. She had not 
yet graduated for a " bed beneath the willow." 
She sat here in the June sunbeams twisting the 
week-old engagement-ring upon her finger, and 
wishing, with all the power of wishing within her, 
that Stanley could give up more time to her — 
that the beautiful coimtry was not quite so dull 
— and that she had not promised her mamma to 
remain quiescent in it for still a month longer, in 
order to regain her roses, which a brisk early 
season in London had slightly faded. 

She had arranged herself on a bay window, with 
her feet on the sill of the same, and a two-days- 
old Morning Post in her lap. Its being two days 
old was no drawback to the delight with which 
she perused it. Politics did not interest her one 
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whit. Whether the North swamped the South — 
Denmark got its duchies — ^the duchies their inde- 
pendence—or the grandest armies were decimated 
for an idea — was of Jlittle moment to Bella. Such 
things had their importance and value she did not 
doubt, but they never came in her way. Had the 
men she knew been connected ever so remotely 
with the state, it would have been different. As 
it was, the sole diplomatist who had bowed at 
her shrine was a young unpaid attacM to the 
embassy at a minute court. He having spelt 
providence with a " A " in his solitary effiision to 
her, was regarded by her but lightly. 

What made the Morning Post acceptable to her, 
whether it were old or young, was its full descrip- 
tion of the Princess's last new ball-dress, and the 
list of names of those who saw the Princess wear the 
same. Miss Bella had run the gauntlet of but 
one London season, and if she had not striven to 
enchaia a duke, would have won an earl — so 
everybody said. But she had striven to enchain 
a duke, and the duke has successfully wrestled 
against a fairer fate than may ever be offered him 
again. Now that she was pledged to a very 
different line of life, she remembered the scenes 
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in wliich she had so striven ; the duke's name 
amongst those of others in the colimms of the 
paper recalled those scenes vividly. The remem- 
brance made her sad — she knew not why ; only a 
country village was dull, and she was a spoilt 
beauty, and very young. 

I like the girl whom I have created. Are we 
not all apt to be led away into a perhaps not too 
well-founded admiration for the possessors of big, 
blue, earnest eyes, and finely-curved, expressive 
lips ? Beauty has a blinding influence ; we can- 
not see its faults yet awhile — "just a little 
longer," we are always pleading, to believe it as 
perfect as it seems. 

I like this girl — ^yet I do not declare that her 
speedy wearying of love's young dream was right 
or amiable. She — ^the betrothed bride of a week 
—ought not to have sighed over the colimms of 
the Morning Post Nor was it good of her to 
debate seriously within herself the question of 
whether she should break her resolution, order 
her mamma suddenly back to town, and go to a 
grand y?^tf at a villa on the banks of the Thames, 
which she saw announced, and to which, of course, 
she would be invited ; and so break up the course 

VOL. I. D 
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of evening wanderings which she had been taking 
with Stanley Villars. 

" I am happier here with Stanley, naturally," 
she said to herself, after a long perusal of the 
paper, and a longer cogitation over its contents. 
Then she took out her watch to see what time it 
was, and yawned wearily when she foimd that still 
another hour remained to be passed away before 
the luncheon bell would ring. " What on earth 
can Aunt Vane be about P I'm sick of it all V 

She had been alone all the morning, and she 
was a social creature, who loved to hear the sound 
of her own and others' voices. Neither the feel-v 
ing nor the expression were very extraordinary 
tmder the circumstances. Still she wished that 
she could have retracted both, for she remembered 
that the man she had promised to marry had a 
prominent place in the scenes of which she was 
sick. 

She was just resolving to eschew all mid-day 
sustenance, and go out for a couple of hours on 
Vengeance, when she heard a step on the gravel 
outside the window — a step that was familiar to 
her — a step that, despite this sudden accession of 
petulant weariness, was very dear to her. All 
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traces of discontentment and dulness vanished 
from her face as she rose up quickly and stepped 
between the screening roses that fell over the 
window. She forgot the fite by the river, the 
triumphs of last year, and the possible chagrin of 
the duke at having lost her, as she came out into 
the presence of the man who had won her. 

"Stanley, I am so glad you are come," she 
began, impetuously ; " I have had nothing to do, 
and no one to speak to all the morning." Then 
she went on to tell him of the half-formed deter- 
mination to go away for a few days, and he lis- 
tened to it silently — never combating it by any 
of the loving words she had hoped he would use. 

He has been called the pet brother of the girl 
whose beauty was of the soft and yielding order — 
fit robe of her mind. The pet brothers of soft and 
yielding sisters are almost sure to possess the 
opposite qualities in the extreme. Stanley Villars 
was not a hard man, nor an obstinate one ; but he 
was not readily impressed, and even Florry said 
that he could be very firm. 

Look at him as he stands now with Bella Vane 
clasping his arm with both her hands, as she teUs 
him, half piteously, half humorously, how the 
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dulness and heat of the day had all but routed her 
from the village. A tall, well-built young man, 
whose figure graced the garb he wore in a way 
that made fiill many a woman sigh that some 
more graceful garb did not adorn it. A man 
whose face was perfect in the correct cutting of 
each feature, and in a certain severe nobility of 
expression that is nicer on a bronze coin than in 
real life. His slate-coloured eyes were truly the 
windows of a soul in which nothing mean coidd 
dwell, even for an instant ; and his mouth had 
the lofty beauty of an Apollo's, who had never said 
a word which could shame him in the utterance. 
His head was held high, as were his thoughts and 
aspirations, and it was crowned with dark, 
curling locks, that were, as his sister Georgina 
said, ** rather thrown away on any one so superior 
to such things as Stanley." He wore but little 
whiskers, and no beard or moustache; what 
whiskers he had were dark and silky, and were 
long, after the fashion of the day, rather than 
broad. 

Give the word its widest meaning, Stanley 
Villars was eminently " good "-looking. Many 
women had deemed him so, but few had accorded 
him so much as a flutter of the heart. 
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He had been struck with surprise himself when 
the truth came home to him that Sella Vane liked 
him well. He was conscious himself that ex- 
tremes would meet should they ever come to- 
gether, for Sella showed her true colours at once, 
and the thoughtful man marvelled that so fiery a 
nature should succumb to his icier sway. He 
watched her during those few meetings to which 
Florence had alluded in London, and he marked 
that she glowed beneath his regard as she never 
glowed at other times. He watched her more 
keenly still when she withdrew from frivolity, and 
came down to be quiet and good in the country, 
and he felt that the beautiful girl believed that 
not alone could she make his happiness, but that 
he could make hers. Very frequently did he 
pray that she might not be mistaken, or that he 
might be given power to wait for awhile till 
fiirther trial was given her. Sut she was with 
him frequently, gently showing that she loved 
him, sweetly chiding him for fearing. So the 
prudent, Apollo-like clergyman, whom all women 
admired, and so few had dared to love, took the 
plunge, and asked for the promise that she would 
be his wife, from the great beauty who might 
have been a duchess. 



CHAPTER III. 

CIRCE. 

Claude Walsingham rose late on the morning 
following that conversation with Flony Villars, 
with a conftised recollection of having been be- 
trayed into sundry promises under the influence 
of claret-cup champagne and strains from Verdi's 
last opera, on the previous night. Not that he 
had put an enemy into his mouth who had stolen 
away all his wits. He was a man of the present 
day ; one of an order and period who can go very 
wrong indeed, and still steer clear of aught that 
borders on excess. But there are other things in 
this wicked world which are equally intoxicat- 
ing as wine. There is a certain incense, compared 
to the power of which, when it mounts into the 
brain, the most potent of vintages are weak. 
This incense had been around him often,, but its 
enervating odorous sweetness had never obtained 
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so full a dominion over him as had been obtained 
last night. 

Every man must have, at the least, an idea of 
what this incense, to which no name can be given, 
since none can fuUy describe it, was composed, 
It is the atmosphere that women, who have 
charms both of body and mind, can create aroimd 
the man whom, for reasons noble, or the reverse 
unhappily very often, they are desirous to flatter 
and beguile for the purpose of enslaving. 

He was well endowed by nature and fortune, as 
I have said. He was well placed ; and he had the 
art to make the very most and best of his endow- 
ments,, his place and position. This being the 
case, the legitimate arrows that had been dis- 
charged at him were nimierous. Naturally, then, 
the ones that were not so legitimate were innu- 
merable. 

There was no thought of evil in the hearts of 
many whose shafts had been deemed wickedly 
reprehensible by his mother, and others who took 
a warm, not to say peppery, interest in his wel- 
fare. Portionless girls, with no particular pedi- 
gree, had been severely denoimced for casting 
upon him eyes of what would, with culture — the 
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smallest encouragement — liave developed into 
aflfection. Old Mrs. Walsingham had had bad 
dreams about dozens of respectable yoimg ladies 
whose fair faces had made an evanescent impres- 
sion on her impressionable son. Her history of • 
the snares and delusions that had been spread 
for him, and that he had escaped, thank heaven, 
was voluminous. But they had all been respect- 
able snares and delusions, these that Claude had 
confided to his mother. The list of those that had 
been spread — ^that were still, alas! spreading — 
was incomplete. 

Claude was very precious in the eyes of his 
whole family. His father almost wished himself 
dead at times, in order that the son of whom he 
was so proud might enjoy the estates and the glory 
of being the head of the house of "Walsingham. 
The old gentleman was stopped short of wishing 
it entirely, by the reflection that when dead he 
could not see Claude in possession. He envied 
Hamlet's father, to whom it had been given to 
come back and mark how abjectly Horatio listened 
when the Prince elected to make a long string of 
high-minded remarks, and how readily pretty 
Ophelia went mad for the estimable orphan. 
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His brothers, though they were younger and 
their lines were cast in less pleasant places, and his 
married sisters, possessing other and dearer in- 
terests of their own, as might be supposed, believed 
in him as a handsome, generous elder brother, 
who, a "great swell" abroad, remains a boy in 
all but years at home, is sure to be believed in. 
They vaunted his excellencies to their husbands, 
they made him godfather to all their children, 
they gave him the freedom of their homes, they 
made much of him in every way, loving him 
above their other brothers in a way that, if he had 
not been Claude, the other brothers would have 
been jealous of. But he was Claude, therefore no 
one was jealous of aught that was bestowed upon 
him — even of that by the side of which all else 
dwindled into insignificance, the great and sur- 
passing love which dwelt in his mother's heart for 
this glory of her race. 

He was very precious to them aU, but to her he 
was as God's sun — ^utter darkness would be over 
all the earth for her did a cloud obscure his bright- 
ness. She believed from the bottom of her heart 
that he was as good a man, as true a gentleman 
and Christian, as she had prayed night and mom- 
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ing from the hour of liis birth he might grow up 
to be, and remain. He knew of her prayers and 
her fond belief, and never yet had he been clouded 
in his mother's eyes. 

But his mother's eyes were not upon him 
always, or indeed often, for they seldom left their 
old western coimty mansion, and Claude's was a 
London life. When they did come, he was her 
own devotional boy the whole time. The happy 
woman and proud mother dreamt of no vapour 
more defiling than the cigar smoke she knew of 
coming over him. He went to the opera, and to 
theatres, and balls, and breakfasts at two o'clock 
P.M., as usual, while his mother was in town. But 
he never talked of supping in Bohemia, or did he 
go down to Richmond in a much-talked-about 
opera-singer's barouche to dinner, while she re- 
mained. He returned his mother's love to the 
best of his ability — it was not in him to give 
back quite all she gave ; but he respected her 
prejudices — amongst which was a colossal one 
against what she termed "the father of evils, 
playhouses, and the poor misguided ones who 
performed in them." The sun would have been 
darkened cruelly to her, poor woman, could she 
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but have known that a bewitchingly pretty prima 
donna, who had made a great success by her life- 
like exposition of a Traviata's woes, was singing 
Claude into a state of mad resentment against the 
world for its idle prejudice relative to marrying a 
woman of whose antecedents nothing was known. 

They called her " Circe" amongst themselves — 
he and the friends who knew the case, and 
watched the progress of it. He was not in love 
with her — at least he felt that he could and should 
love some other woman better in days to come. 
But her thrilling voice made his heart leap. Her 
inexhaustible gaiety, her apparently unfailing 
brilliancy, bewitched and dazzled him when he 
was with her, and she took care that he should be 
with her often. Those suppers after the opera 
were bewildering things to Claude that year ; the 
wines and women were alike sparkling and bright ; 
and she, the brightest of them all, sparkled for 
him alone — ^he thought. 

He had never seen Circe by daylight yet. She 
was yoimg and beautiful exceedingly on the 
boards and at the after banquets. Very young as 
to the rich dark bloom on her cheek — ^very beau- 
tiful in the rare lace, black, full, and floating, 
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whicli she had a trick of half shrouding herself 
in, after the' fashion of a Spaniard. 

She had been especially young and beautiM 
and sparkling on the previous night, he remem- 
bered when he rose. He also remembered that he 
had invited her and a good many of her friends to 
dine with him at the " Star and Garter" this day. 
Additionally, the recollection forced itself upon 
him that he had said words of which Circe might 
desire an explanation, and that he was very far 
from being competent to give one that should 
alike seem good to her and to his family. 

" I wish I could keep clear of her," he muttered, 
*'or that Florry Villars was like her — ^in some 
things. How easily some fellows satisfy them- 
selves. Stanley, for instance, who has found what 
he considers his fate, I suppose, in a fortnight. 
I own that Adele isn't the ideal Mrs. Claude 
Walsingham ; but I do wish that some girl, who 
would meet their views in the West, had a particle 
of Adele's charm. It's a shame to wish Florry 
altered, though, by Jove ! " — ^he went on carefully 
adjusting a cream-coloured rose in its proper posi- 
tion upon the lappel of his coat — " I wonder 
whether the interest would deepen or decrease if 
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I liad her with me always. That's the devil of 
it : a dull wife with every womanly virtue, from 
whom there would be no escape, would bring me 
to an untimely grave. There was something 
emotional, though, and pleasantly exciting, in that 
look she gave me when I asked her if her great 
news was that she was going to 1^ married." 

So he soliloquised about Florry the while he 
was adjusting and readjusting the rose, and draw- 
ing on gloves that resembled the rose in hue, and 
ivory in polish. He was going to drive Circe and 
her friends, and several of his own, down in his 
drag, and he desired that Circe's first daylight 
view of him should be auspicious. 

He had written to Stanley ViUars the previous 
evening. Written in a congratulatory strain— or 
in what he had meant to be a congratulatory 
strain — ^but Stanley detected a half note of dis- 
approval in it. "I always thought that you 
woidd marry a girl as much like your sister 
Florence as possible," he wrote, from which 
Stanley deduced that his old friend deemed that 
he would have been a wiser man had he not linked 
himself to the very opposite of his sister Florence. 

At his club this morning Claude read that — 
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"We understand that a marriage is arranged to 
take place between the Rev. Stanley Villars, 
second son of the late Sir Gerald Yillars, Bart., 
and the only daughter and heiress of the late 
Philip Vane, Esq.'* He read it with a laughing 
light contempt in his eyes. " Fancy old Stanley 
going in for the pomps and vanities in the way of 
this, announcen^ent ! " he remarked, pointing out 
the paragraph to a mutual friend, who forthwith 
read it and rejoined — 

"Whew ! Bella Vane going to marry Stanley ! 
' The devil was sick, the devil a saint would be.' 
What's the matter with her, I wonder P" 

" Do you know her ?" 

" My dear fellow, know her ! I should think I 
did. I adored her during the first part of her 
season ; then I, in common with the rest of the 
small deer, was smothered in the strawberry-leaves. 
She played for the highest stake to be won last 
year. What has brought her down to this ?" 

" Villars is a friend of mine," Claude replied, 
briefly and coldly. 

" So he is of mine. I think him one of the 
finest fellows that ever lived ; but I shall never 
doubt that the stars are fire, or but that truth is a 
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Kar, or anytlung indeed after this. Why, man, 
she turned up her nose at Lord Lexley and his 
thirty thousand per annum. Shows you were out 
of town, your not feeling the shock of surprise 
that I am experiencing. I wonder, though, that 
the noise of her fame didn't' penetrate even to 
Canada. She was the greatest flirt and the 
greatest beauty we have seen for jears." 

"Villars is just the fellow to manage such a 
woman, that is all I have to say about it, not 
knowing the lady," Claude replied carelessly; but 
for all this assumed carelessness, for all his own 
light regard of many things, he felt sorry that 
Stanley should have given his heart into such a 
woman's hand. "Cold as he seems, he will go 
to the bad should she ever crush it or throw it 
away," he thought. "Dear old Stanley, I'll go 
down and see him." 

They went to Eichmond. Down along the road 
that winds through pretty prosperous little 
Castienau, and over Barnes Common, Claude 
drove his team of bays with black points in 
the drag that was Circe's triumphal car for the 
nonce. She was scarcely so lovely by daylight as, 
from having seen her under the lamps alone, a 
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tyro might have expected. But Claude was no 
tyro, therefore he soon ceased to see her sallow ; 
he looked straight ahead at his horses, in fact, and, 
with his eyes averted, found her ** devilish fasci- 
nating," even by daylight. 

I said that Claude had promised to drive her 
down, accompanied by some of her Mends and his 
own. Her friends were a pair of women whom 
she greeted as mother and sister when occasion 
seemed to call for the possession of such relatives. 
At other times they fell into position as the merely 
useful friends they were — dependent friends who 
managed her establishment and dressed her hair, 
and kept the reckless prima donna's affairs straight, 
and who were ready to come forward and take up 
the claims of kindred when a Claude Walsingham 
appeared to call for such evidences of respectability 
as a mother and sister in the flesh, and resident. 

The elder of these two women gave that air of 
weight and age to the party that is desirable. 
Her most marked attributes were a power of 
holding her peace and adapting herself immediately 
to the rich clothes into which she had to rush 
whenever AdMe required the coimtenance and 
support of a maternal parent. The yoimger woman 
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was an adept in the art of exclamation — of ad- 
miring, wondering, interested curiosity, excited 
exclamation ! Now we all like to be admired and 
wondered at, to be shown that we are interesting, 
and to be made feel that our smallest remarks whet 
the edge of the listener's curiosity! Her mission 
in life was to amuse the friends of Adele's current 
favourite, and she fulfilled it thoroughly. The 
young men who went down on Claude's drag to 
Richmond that day had plenty of height, but not 
too much heart, or head, or fancy. They were 
the right men in the right place, for height is one 
of the touches an artistic-minded man will always 
seek to give when filling-in the picture his drag 
should be when " going," and Victorine, Adele's 
sister, suited them entirely. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AFTER DINNER. 

They reached the "Star and Garter" about seven 
that evening, and found that in the front of the 
hotel and in the yard an equine confusion, and in 
the house itself a savoury one, reigned, by reason 
of there being much company assembled for the 
purpose of enjoying viands that might be improved 
upon, and the views that cannot be. Claude, a dis- 
tinguished member of the " four-in-hand," brought 
his horses up at the door with that suddenly 
arrested rush, and threw down the unstrapped 
reins with that celerity, which is very beautiful 
to behold, and looks very easy till you have 
tried to do it, and failed ignominiously. Then he 
helped Ad^le down, and Adele, with much grace 
and mercy, stood at the door for a few minutes, 
resettling the Yak'mantiUa over her shoulders, 
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and gazing at Claude's horses through the jewelled 
eye-glass which looked too heavy for her tiny, 
tightly-gloved hand. Every one has seen this 
little pantomime gone through by women who 
have come down in drags. Every one has seen 
them stand with apparently sublime indifference, 
and in reality perhaps with ridiculous interest, to 
be inspected by the common herd who have not 
come down in like fashion, and who are palpably 
in admiring awe of it. 

Amongst the many equipages that were around 
and being led away from and dashing up (as he 
had done a minute before) to the entrance, Claude^ 
recognised young Lady Villars' landau. Before 
he had time to collect his forces, and induce AdMe 
to drop her glass and turn round, and sweep into 
the house, he saw Lady Villars descend from it, 
followed by her sister-in-law, Florry. So he went 
in hurriedly through the door by himself, leaving 
Adele standing there gazing with her lovely, list- , 
less eyes at the new arrivals. 

Went in and looked at the room he had ordered, 
and the preparations that were being made for 
their reception, with more earnestness than the 
waiters had ever seen him display before. Went 
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in cursing the chance that had brought the Vil- 
larses there to-day, and the fate that kept him 
from joining them, and even Circe herself, for being 
the Circe that she was. 

He almost loathed her, as he stood there in the 
room that was so radiant and so exquisitely 
adorned with flowers that he had ordered but 
yesterday for her. He felt a repugnance to that 
beauty of hers which she was now employed in 
bringing out in bold relief on the door step. He 
could not bear the idea of Florence— his friend 
Stanley's sister, his own sweet, smiling friend — 
jpassing close to, and being scrutinised by, the 
woman whom he had driven down. Still less 
could he bear the idea of Florence arriving at a 
knowledge of his having done so, and of her 
discovering that he had in consequence shrunk 
from a meeting with her. He almost loathed the 
Circe of this period of his life, as he stood there 
. gnawing the ends of his moustache. 

But this was before dinner. 

They all came in presently, AdMe herself, with 
her bonnet off and a tempered bloom on her face, 
and Victorine ecstatic, and the respectable lady, 
their mamma, still great at holding her peace. 
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Claude put away his thoughts of Flony, and 
would not harbour the reflection that she might 
perchance be in the next room. That is to say, 
he nearly put them away, but a sore feeling would 
obtain occasionally, after hearing that Sir Gerald 
Villars had followed his wife in his phaeton, 
accompanied by Lord Lexley. Lord Lexley was 
a man who was unfettered in every sense of the 
word. He had neither debts, nor a wife, nor bad 
habits, to the best of the world's belief. 

It was horrible for Claude to contemplate this 
little party of four — ^before dinner. 

It grew less horrible gradually under the influ- 
ence of white Hermitage. He left champagne to 
the women, and what he left was not wasted. 
After gradually diminishing during the dinner 
itself, it died out in ^ burst of song — ^the drinking 
song of a new opera — that Ad^le gave, and she 
was aU the queen of his soul again, vice Florence 
Villars absent, but not "resigned." 

The night was very fair. Those terraced bal- 
conies leading down from the room in which they 
sat to the river below, were laden with flowers, and 
the air was heavy with their sweetness. They 
leant out of the window — ^he, the giver of this 
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festival of which she was the queen, and Adele — 
and she sang bright bursts of song that the 
flowers turned to listen to, and the stars wished 
they were below to hear more clearly still. What 
wonder that he saw her fair as the night — ^bright 
as the stars — sweet as the flowers that bloomed 
before them ? What wonder, being what he was, 
that he forgot his mother's prejudices and Florry 
Villars' gentle love for him, as she rang out 
strains sparkling as the champagne she had im- 
bibed, and he listened to them under the influence 
of the moon and white Hermitage. 

They went out at last — out on to the balcony, 
and then down the steps, to look into the piece 
of water over which that willow weeps. Her 
dress, as she swept along hanging on his arm, 
brushed against the flowers, ^d more intoxicating 
odours arose, and she was very fair. He remem- 
bered all the warm mentions of tier beauty that he 
had heard made at divers times, and forgot the 
sallow tinge that he had seen during the drive 
down, as he stood by her side, and she looked into 
the water, and sufflBred her voice to ripple in 
melody soft and golden as the moonlight ; and he 
drew her arm more closely within his own, and 
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the fumes of the wine he had drunk mingled with 
the woman's beauty, and mounted to his brain. 

Her head, shrouded by some lace, from under 
the folds of which her beauty shone out lustrously, 
inclined nearer to him as she sang on in a very 
low tone now. Her scented hair fell in rich curls, 
from the classical knot into which it was gathered 
behind, upon his shoulder. Her beauty was very 
patent to him at that moment, and he suddenly 
desired to have it for his own. 

"Adele," he said, "could I suffice to you — 
could you live without public applause and the 
adoration of empty-head fools " 

"Ah! Claude, for you!" 

She said it in a tone that implied that she could 
be capable of anything for him. The tone said 
this distinctly, but she purposely made the words 
devoid of too clear a meaning. She had no inten- 
tion of committing herself until she clearly under- 
stood the nature of the terms Claude proposed. 

" Then leave them for me, and be mine alone,'' 
he cried ; but even as he said it, even as he flung 
his arm round her, and drew her unresisting 
beauty closer to his breast, he could not help 
marvelling how she would look in the quiet, old 
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homo in tho West ; and what he should do 
with the presents other men had Livished upon 
her. 

She paused for a minute, apparently in the 
quietude of very passion, in reality because she 
could not, for that space of time, decide which 
w^ould bo her wisest course. She was a queen of 
song now, fStod and paid as such, but her voice 
might give way, or another arise to eclipse her 
before long. It occurred to her that it would be 
well to fasten him to his suggestion without 
further delay, so she remembered her mamma in 
an instant. 

" Claude, I will leave them all for you — even 
my mother. Ah 1 how shall I tell her and Vic- 
torine, who will die to leave me; but I must 
tell them.'' 

** There's no immediate hurry, AdMe," Claude 
observed. 

His faith in AdMe's mamma was not nearly 
so perfect a thing as Addle imagined it to be. 
Moreover, tho difficulty of disposing of those 
articles of jewellery — gifts of those who had pre- 
ceded him — ^was more vividly before him every 
moment. 
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" But I could not leave her in doubt — ^a mo- 
ment after my heart has been assured of that for 
which it has longed/' Ad61e said. The first part 
of her speech had the true, genuine (stage) 
daughter's ring about it, the latter portion was 
redolent of the sweet inconsequence of love's 
yoimg dream. 

He relaxed his warm clasp a little. It annoyed 
him to think that AdMe should be in such a hurry 
to go in and talk about it. It had been due— 
this abrupt proposal of his — ^to the moonlight and 
the melody in a measure, and he wanted more 
moonlight and melody ; he did not want to go in 
and read, in the faces of his tall young friends, 
that he had made a mistake. 

"Tell me, has your heart longed for this 
assurance, Ad^le," he whispered. He did not 
quite believe in her warm declaration that it had 
done so ; but the declaration had been uttered in 
tones that the first soprano had known how to 
render most seductively soft, and he wanted to 
hear them again. 

So she uttered them again, with but slight 
variation of words and no variation of meaning. 
She wisely, having once worded a phrase that 
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sounded well, adhered to that phrase, and made 
no weak attempts to improve upon it. Too much 
revision is as bad as none at all. 

Once more, therefore, she averred that her heart 
had longed for this assurance, and once more she 
asserted that it behoved her to go in and tell her 
anxious parent that it had been given. Then he, 
feeling that copious draughts of the wine of the 
South were needed by him in this hour of his 
acceptance by the daughter of the same, went in 
and saw Adele make manifest how weak he had 
been out in the garden. 

It was after dinner now, and the anxious parent 
was no longer so great at holding her peace as 
she had been. She was naturally rejoiced at what 
had transpired, and Victorine was vivaciously 
resigned to the loss of her sister, who would 
leave, " ah ! such triumphs for this love of 
hers." It was after dinner, with his tail young 
friends also, and they laughed more than was 
seemly when they congratulated him on the great 
conquest he had made over many things. Yes, 
Claude had fiiU need of the most care-dispelling 
vintage the cellars of the " Star and Garter " 
could supply, in order to be able to bear the brunt 
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of that tide of feeling which swept o'er him in 
this first hour of his engagement to Circe. 

What a glorious gipsy queen she looked, 
though, when late that night they were about to 
start from the door. There had been much wish- 
ing them happiness in cups of sparkling wine, 
and hers was the steadiest progress made by that 
party through the hall, not even excepting 
Claude's own. She swept along " like a queen in 
a play that night," and held her triumph-flushed 
face aloft in a way none of the others were 
capable of doing. Claude hung over her as she 
moved along, fairly enraptured afresh, for she 
was glorious, in the pomp of her beauty, grand in 
the management of that fiery thing, her natural 
manner. She would well adorn the proudest 
home he could place her in, he told himself. She 
had the physique of one who might be the 
mistress of a palace. How men would turn and 
look when he drove her through the park. How 
every glass would be turned to the box when she, 
the former queen of its boards, should sit at the 
opera. How Florry Villars started, and exclaimed, 
"Oh! Claude — ^Major Walsingham," at this 
juncture, as they came suddenly into collision 
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witt Sir Gerald Villars' party at the door, and 
Adele, in her scarlet mantle, bore down in proud, 
picturesque beauty upon her gentle, unconscious 
rival. 

Then he cursed afresh that hour by the water, 
in the flower-scented garden, and shrank, excited 
as he was, from the caressing weight that woman 
laid upon his arm. She, in her pride of Bacchanal 
beauty, was no fitting mistress for that grand, 
honourable old home of his fathers — for that 
house whose women had all been pure and 
imknown. He could take no notice of Florence's 
exclamation ; he dared not meet her eyes ; so he 
hurried his companion on, and into the drag 
tumultuously, and suffered his horses to take the 
road home, in an eager burst, in which he was 
not wont to indulge them in that hilly Richmond 
street. 

"So you went over the brink to-night, old 
fellow !" one of his companions said, when he had 
deposited Ad^le and her relatives at their house 
in South Audley Street, and the rest were wend- 
ing their way back rapidly to their respective 
quarters. 

" I have been a damned fool ; but I'd thank 
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you not to mention it," Claude rejoined ; and the 
man who had no wish to be other than thanked 
by Claude, resolved that he wouldn't mention it 
yet. 

Claude "Walsingham was in a hard, cruel 
humour that night. The excitement was over, 
and when he had put down the last man at that 
man's quarters, he drove on alone to his own at a 
hard, cruel pace. The beauty of the woman who 
had stood out under the stars with him was less 
vividly before him than the aught but tame 
publicity she had attained. It seemed to him 
that with AdMe for a wife, life to be endurable 
must be all driving at a rate that would abolish 
thought, and drinking wine to the exclusion of 
reflection. As he came to this conclusion, he 
cursed his folly — ^the folly that would have been 
blind in a boy even — ^and lashed his horses afresh, 
and they rattled over the stones in Piccadilly at a 
rate he would not have driven them had he been 
well with himself just then. 

But he was far from being well with himself; 
he was so ill with himself, indeed, that he 
indulged in a savage regret that he had not 
secured oblivion, at least for this night, through 
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the medium of that syren wine which had lured 
hiTti on to the commission of that of which he 
now repented. Whatever of intoxication there 
had been when that subtle crowning speU was 
thrown round him down in the garden by the 
river, was gone now. He was thoroughly sober, 
and his sobriety was a cause of regret, for it 
enabled him to think. 

The road was tolerably clear, for the hour was 
late now, and the heavy, huge drag loomed out so 
largely that it gave fair warning of its approach, 
swift as that approach was, and so enabled the few 
foot passengers who were abroad to get out of the 
way. At the entrance to Grosvenor Place, how- 
ever, he was compelled to pull up suddenly, in order 
to avoid a woman who rushed out of the dark shade 
by the purposeless arch, in order, as it seemed, to 
be run over, or to give him the trouble of sparing 
her that fate. He saw that she escaped, that she 
was clear of the possibility of being mangled 
under his wheels, and, with a curse at her care- 
lessness, he was preparing to drive on again at 
the old pace. But there was a something in the 
tone of the answering cry she gave to his male- 
dictory caution that made him pull up, and shout 
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to one of his servants to " get out and see what 
was the matter." 

" It's only her dog you've gone over, sir," his 
man told him, touching his hat, and preparing to 
get in again ; but Claude ordered him to "stand 
at their heads," and jumped down from the box 
at once, and went back to where the woman stood 
with a small crowd about her now, looking down 
upon the ground, where a little, heaving, bleeding 
mass lay — dying. 

The tall, fair young gentleman with the flower 
in his coat, and that aroma of good breeding 
about him which the masses rarely fail to recog- 
nise, cleft his way through the crowd in an 
instant. "What is the matter ?" he asked very 
gently of the woman, an elderly dame with one 
of those broad, rosy faces on which sorrow sits 
so very sadly; and she answered him at once, 
touched by the gentleness of his tone, without an 
atom of reproach in her own — 

" Oh ! yer honour, it's my little dog ! killed, 
sir!" 

"Only a little mangy cur what's better dead 
than alive, sir," a policeman interposed gruffly. 
"Now you clear out, and don't be a begging of the 
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gentleman 'carse your dog run under his wheels," 
lie added to the woman. 

" You clear out, and let me see if the poor dog 
is dead," Claude said haughtily. Then he stooped 
down, and with the slender hands that were so 
carefully encased in the cream-coloured ivory- 
polished gloves, he picked up the poor little 
mangled animal that had been writhing at his 
feet. There had been hardness and cruelty in 
his heart, as he had driven along recklessly ; but 
now, as he stood looking at the result of that 
reckless driving, there was nothing but tenderness 
in it, and he felt inexpressibly shocked and 
softened. 

"I would have given something not to have 
done it. My good woman, there is nothing to be 
done for him, or on my honour I'd do it." Then 
he laid the dog down again, and put some money 
in the woman's hand ; and she " blest him for a 
kind gentleman," and tried to forgive him the 
death of her dog. 

It was but a poor half-bred black and tan ter- 
rier, rough and unkempt in appearance, which 
had come to this evil end. He saw that it was just 
these things and no more — ^yes, thus much more 
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he saw, that the poor little dog had been palpably 
that woman's friend, possibly her comfort. Its 
djring eyes had turned lovingly towards her, and 
he had marked that last appeal with a keen 
remorse. The man who made life appointments 
with dubious people under the influence of wine, 
and lived in an atmosphere which he deemed 
defiling, when he thought of Florry Villars or his 
mother, had a tender heart. Claude cursed his 
foUy no more that night ; indeed, he thought of 
little else save the ruin he had brought upon that 
humble union, and regretted nothing so much as 
the death of the little dog. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BELLA TRIES THE PATH OF DUTY. 

" AsD what haTe you finally decided upon doing P 
staying on here for awhile or going away?" 
Stanley Villars asked of his betrothed, when his 
betrothed had rapidly recited to him the divers 
emotions that had chased each other through her 
mind during the dull solitude of that morning. 

" Oh, Stanley ! now is it likely that I should 
come to the decision of * going away * quite of my 
own free will ? I shall stay here while I can — 
while mamma can spare me." 

She believed herself to be speaking the entire 
truth. In his presence she forgot the imcon- 
trollable desire to be off and away fix)m this 
place, which had obtained dominion while she was 
alone. 

" Then Claude Walsingham won't have his 
journey for nothing, as I half feared he would a 
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minute ago. I have heard from him this morning, 
telling me that he means to come down and 
quarter himself upon me for a few days." 

" Claude Walsingham ! isn't he a " 

"A what P" 

"Well, a very agreeable — ^no, that's not the 
phrase — a very fascinating man, Stanley ; very 
gay and reckless, and all that sort of thing." 

" Is ' all that sort of thing ' so fascinating P I 
don't know that he is fascinating, but he is a 
very good friend of mine, and I shall be glad 
when you know him if you can endorse my 
favourable opinion." 

" What made you say that, a minute ago^ you 
half feared Claude Walsingham would have his 
journey for nothing P" 

" I half feared that you would be gone." 

" Oh, Stanley ! you only suffer half fears on 
my account; you ought to be miserable at the 
notion of losing me." The great beauty clasped 
her little hands more closely round his arm — 
this pantomime took place in a leafy alley of a 
very secluded old garden, be it remembered — and 
looked up into his face with a glow of reproach 
on her own as she spoke. 
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" I should be miserable enough at the notion of 
losing you — ^miserable enough to satisfy even you, 
Bella ; but your going away for a time, whether 
that time be long or short, is not losing you while 
we love each other." 

His tone was deep, earnest, thoughtful ; she 
knew that he thoroughly meant what he said. 
But for all that conviction, a less reasonable speech 
would have been more taking. 

"Your views are too transcendental for me to 
share, Stanley. Perhaps you wouldn't call it 
* losing me ' if I went away for ever, provided 
' we loved one another still ?' " 

" Unquestionably I should not, darling ! While 
we both are, what I hope and believe we are, and 
shall remain, we cannot be lost to each for ever." 

She dropped his arm with a little shiver — ^a 
little irrepressible revulsion of feeling possessed 
her for a few moments. He was right, she knew, 
in the abstract. But this knowledge did not 
make the enimciation of these right views one 
bit more palatable to her. 

"Don't talk to me in that way just yet, 
Stanley!" she pleaded almost wistfully, after a 
short silence. 
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" In what way, Bella f He was calm, reason- 
able, and superior, and again Bella's spirit 
revolted. 

" About not caring for my love till we both get 
to heaven." 

"My dear girl, how shockingly you pervert 
my words and meaning in your impatience." 

"That's what I imderstood you to mean, 
Stanley ; and it does sound cold-blooded, and 
methodistical besides. If you don't care for me in 
this world, or want me to care for you, it's a pity 
that you told me you did, and made me tell you 
the same; I should have been happier with a 
sinner who cared for me, than with a saint who 
does not." 

The tears were in her big blue eyes, standing 
on her long straight lashes, rolling over the 
flushed cheeks. The pious young diving, with 
the well-regulated mind, was shocked, but he 
could not deem her a very miserable sinner. 
Perhaps this toleration was due to the fact of 
the unregenerate heart being unruly on his own 
account. 

" Dearest, I am weak and erring as yourself." 

" Oh ! dorCt ! " the girl cried passionately. 
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He thought that she was touched and affected by 
his allusion to himself as a fellow-sinner. Stanley 
Villars was a clever, good young man, but his 
talent and goodness left him powerless to fathom 
the utter weariness, the contemptuous weariness, 
that filled the spirit of the girl at his side as she 
heard him use phrases that sounded like the com- 
monest cant to her. If good people only knew 
the mischief they do by putting their goodness 
before others in set sentences, how silent they 
would be very often. 

He thought that he would take a more sprightly 
tone with this dispirited penitent — a tone that, to 
his mind, savoured of hilarity. 

"You want something to change the current 
of your thoughts, Bella; you are rather down 
this morning, and you require a little healthy 
excitement." 

" I know I do," she interrupted ;" let us go 
for a ride, Stanley — a good long ride, that will 
keep us out until dinner." 

She asked him quite joyously to join her in this 
pleasure, and all the brightness was back in the 
tones of her voice ; but the joyousness and bright- 
ness were of short duration. 
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'^ I have no time for long rides in the middle 
of the day, Bella ; you know that very well." 

" You never have time for anything I ask you 
to do," she answered, impatiently; "what pre- 
vents your devoting such an enomums space of , 
time, as from now till dinner would be, to me to- 
day?" 

" I thought I had told you that the girls who 
are preparing for confirmation came to me from 
three tiU five." 

"Had you told meP — ^perhaps you had," she 
repKed, wearily. " Well, I suppose it's all proper 
enough ; you imdertook to do such things." 

She dropped his arm now, and turned away 
to gather a flower, humming an opera air, and 
trying not to get flushed with annoyance. 

"And you have imdertaken to aid me in the 
fulfilment of my duty ; remember that, Bella, 
dearest." 

" I am a poor aid ; I can only tell you that it's 
three o'clock now," Bella rejoined. 

" You may be a great aid to me, my darling." 
He took her hand as he said this, and Bella 
struggled with herself, and managed to say — 

" I will try to be, Stanley — really I will ; but 
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IB it always to be like this ? — am I never to be 
first with you?" 

Then he made her feel sick at heart again by 
telling her that they each had higher duties to 
perform towards God than towards each other; 
and that it behoved them to attend to these 
higher duties first. 

"rU try to ascend to your more perfect air, 
Stanley," she said to him when he had concluded, 
" but I must do it by degrees, or the rarification 
of it will kill me. A stone saint, with her hands 
eternally clasped, would have been a more con- 
genial wife to you than I shall ever be, I fear." 

When she said that, he, despite his calm devo-^ 
tion to his parish duties, and that theory he held 
as to the impossibility' of the loved and loving 
being ever lost, wished ardently that he could 
make her his own congenial wife, never to be 
torn from his side in either the spirit or the flesh, 
at once. 

But this ardent desire could not be gratified, 
so he went off to his confirmation class, and Bella 
went in and strove to wear the time away by 
questioning her aimt, good, prosy Mrs. Vane, as 
to how she had come to like doing " parish work," 
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and perpetually pottering, physically and spiri- 
tually, about and amongst her husband's flock. 
" For no human being can be bom with a taste 
for it/' argued Bella, " so it may grow upon me 
in time." 

Later in the week Miss Vane had a letter from 
her mamma — a judicious letter, informing her 
that every one was wondering why she was going 
to marry Stanley Villars, who, as a younger son, 
had little besides his curacy. " I confess myself 
surprised," Mrs. Vane wrote ; " had he been a 
bishop, it would not have been so extraordinary ; 
as it is, you must change vastly before you will 
be fit for a mere clergyman's wife." 

" Of course, I shall change vastly ; I mean 
I shall change quite as much as there's any neces- 
sity for my changing," Bella said to herself, 
clinging more closely to Stanley the instant there 
was a doubt thrown upon the wisdom of her 
choice of him. " Of course, I shall adapt myself 
to his career ; and no one has any right to dic- 
tate to me. I shall be very happy with a 'mere 
clergjmjian,' as mamma calls him. Who wouldn't 
be happy with Stanley, I should like to know ?" 

She had not seen Stanley for a day or two 
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when she said this. His parochial duties had 
absorbed him entirely, he had informed her in 
a brace of brief notes. She was beginning to 
hunger and thirst for his society again, her heart 
told her, because she loved him so well. But the 
heart is deceitful above all things; so it might 
have been only because she had no one else to 
amuse her. 

On the Saturday, Mr. Stanley Villars came up 
to the rectory, and gladdened the heart of the 
rector's niece. He recoimted all he had done, 
all the difficulties he had encoimtered and sur- 
mounted (he hoped) in the unregenerate hearts 
of the candidates for confirmation ; Bella listen- 
ing, and trying, with aU her sweet wiU, to sym- 
pathise with him, and failing, failing still ! 

She made a petition before he left. ** I should 
like to help you, Stanley. Can I do anything 
for you ? — copy sermons, or anything P" 

Copying sermons was her only idea of helping 
a clergyman. She made the offer warmly, but 
Stanley rejected it in a way that made her feel 
she had erred again. 

" I don't want to see my own poor words 
reproduced, Bella, thank you ; I am not likely to 
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need them a second time ; but you can help me in 
another way." 

"IIowP" 

" Will you promise to try if I tell you P" 

"Yes," she said promptly. She would try 
anything, no matter how horrid. 

" There is nothing ' horrid ' in what I propose, 
Bella ; take one of my classes off my hands at the 
Sunday school." 

" Oh, Stanley ! go amongst those children P" 

"You will not essay to do them such poor 
service as you may do them, Bella ! " he said with 
some severity, 

. " If it is sure to be such poor service, why should 
I put myself out to render it P" she retorted. 

" Simply because it is your duty." 

" I'll try to do that, indeed I will, Stanley," 
she said, with a sudden humility that came partly 
from remembering her mother's sarcasms, and 
partly from her genuine desire to please him. 

" And if you try earnestly, you will succeed, 
in a measure at least," he rejoined; which was 
highly satisfactory to Bella of course, and pre- 
cisely the sort of thing to lighten that darkness 
of hers which he lamented. 
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The Sunday morning found her at the school, 
diverting the attention of the regular paid 
teachers, and wearying over the task the per- 
formance of which was to qualify her for a 
position on high with Stanley Villars. " If only 
they are good who do these things willingly, how 
bad I must be ! " she thought to herself, as she 
sat in an atmosphere that she thanked the Lord 
was not a familiar one to her, and endeavoured to 
concentrate the children's attention on something 
besides her bonnet and gloves. She could not 
help feeling that the wicked world of good venti- 
lation and sweet essences was a far preferable 
place to this comer of the Lord's vineyard, over 
the door of which " Feed my lambs " was written 
in mediaeval characters, the attempt to decipher 
which had driven many a child into a state of 
despondency as to its prospects of ultimately being 
able to "read off anything." She could but 
glance over the edge of the book she held at 
Stanley, and feel that he might as well have left 
such feeding to those who were capable of doing 
it to the full as well as him and herself, and who 
were not made to feel miserably ill through doing 
it. Then his patience over that from which his 
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taste must have revolted would occur to her 
vividly as the beautiful thing it was; and she 
would put away her rebellious thoughts, and pray 
to feel as she ought to feel about this that he had 
told her was a " duty *' for a while. 

" I think strong women, with robust constitu- 
tions, and a deficiency of development in one at 
least of their senses, must make the best clergy- 
men's wives," she thought, as she walked to 
church after an improving hour in the school. 
" I feel sick now, and I shall most likely have a 
headache when I have knelt for five minutes; 
bad air always serves me so ; and to make things 
better, Stanley will think me a sinner for in- 
dulging in such weaknesses. He is so goodV* 

Yes, he was very good, and very dear to her. 
She kept on telling herself these things at 
intervals during the service. She employed the 
interims in turning the various beautiful phrases 
in which she should make him absolute lord of 
all she possessed, and implore him to leave these 
" duties," the fulfilment of which separated him 
so entirely from her ; for again she told herself, 
" I cannot breathe in such a perfect air.'* 



CHAPTEE VI. 

ON THE CUKB. 

Miss Vane had said to Stanley Villars, when he 
refiised to go out for a ride with her on account 
of a certain duty intervening, that she " supposed 
it was all proper ; he had undertaken to do such 
things/' Now, after this one attempt in the 
Sunday school, she told herself that she had not 
undertaken to do such things when she promised 
to be his wife, and that therefore her doing them 
at all was quite stretching a point in the endea- 
vour to do right. It had not been in the compact, 
and still she had done it once and would do it 
again, not because she thought that it was her 
duty, but because it would please Stanley. 

She was very ardently desirous of pleasing 
Stanley — very sweetly anxious to render her 
course of conduct as perfect a thing in his eyes 
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as she might render it at no trifling exercise of 
self-restraint. But all the giving way, all the 
self-abnegation, must not be on her side. They 
both had their prejudices. That they had them 
was very patent, though the days of their engage- 
ment were yet young ; and if she uprooted hers 
immediately and utterly, and asked nothing in 
return, his would flourish more strongly than 
before. 

Mr. Villars came up to the rectory in the 
evening to dinner; and Bella did her best to 
listen with understanding and interest to the 
long, arduous conversation he held with her uncle 
relative to the approaching confirmation, and the 
fitness of the various candidates for it. Had she 
suflered herseK to form a decided opinion that 
was antagonistic to one of Stanley's at this period, 
she (poor sinner) would have felt shocked to hear 
one human being deciding on the exact measure 
of grace that God had vouchsafed to another. 
But Stanley was always right — in these spiritual 
matters at least — and Stanley seemed to do it. 

" I have a great mind," he said, " not to suffer 
Mary Jones to go up this time. She is far from 
having a proper appreciation of the awful solem- 
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nity of the responsibility she is about to take 
upon Herself." 

Mr. Vane, by way of answer to this, nodded; 
shook his head, and looked wise. 

" Do you say that, or anything Hke that, to 
Mary Jones herself, Stanley?" Bella asked. 

" I endeavour to make her comprehend that 
same thing in still plainer language," he replied. 

" Then I wonder at her wanting to go up at 
all," BeUa rejoined quickly. 

"Why? — tell me why?" he said quietly; and 
BeUa knew from his tone that she would get the 
worst of it, and be made to endure the miserable 
sinner's sensations freshly. 

"Why! because, according to your teaching, 
her sins are her godfather's and godmother's affairs 
now. If you go and frighten her about the * awfiil 
responsibility' she is incurring by taking them 
upon herself, I wouldn't be magnanimous were I 
Mary Jones, but I would just let them remain my 
godfather's and godmother's affairs still." 

" It's a subject that has puzzled graver heads 
than yours, BeUa," Mr. Vane remarked senten- 
tiously. 

" BeUa is so volatUe," Mrs. Vane put in with a 
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blithe tone, and a blithe smile. She hoped to 
avert the teproof that she read in Mr. Villars' face 
from the head of Mr. Villars' betrothed. 

" I cannot suppose Bella so much puzzled by it 
as desirous of turning the subject into ridicule," 
Stanley said in a low voice that only reached 
Bella's ears. Then she felt very sorry for having 
wounded him, and horribly conscious that it was 
not in her to avoid wounding him very often, 
since he was — ^as he was, and since she was only 
Bella Vane. 

The time in the drawing-room alone with her 
aunt, before he came in, deepened her penitence. 
It is depressing to sit for an hour on a Sunday 
evening in a room in which " good " books alone 
do dwell, with an old lady who is very sleepy. 
Bella was one whose heart always grew fonder 
during an absence that was not too prolonged. 
She softened to the follies of others, and hardened 
to her own, when she was left to herseK. So now 
she had come to the conclusion that she had been 
wrong and flippant, and Stanley long-sufiering 
and tenderly discreet, by the time of Stanley's 
advent. 

She made room for him to come and take 
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his place by her on the little couch she occupied, 
and as he seated himself he looked so like the 
Stanley Villars of last year's London drawing- 
rooms, that she forgot Mary Jones and the con- 
firmation, and relapsed abruptly into her own 
bright, unclouded self. 

"Stanley, I want your advice about a pair of 
ponies I'm going to buy." 

" Indeed ! well, Bella, I shall be very happy to 
give it." 

" I have promised to be in town three weeks 
with mamma in August, you know." It was the 
first mention Stanley Villars had heard of this 
plan, and Bella blushed rather consciously as 
she said it. 

"I thought you had done with London for 
this season, Bella." 

" No, not quite ; and why should IP" 

" Why you should is not the point in question. 
I understood from you, when you came down here 
first, that you had done with it." 

" Something has occurred to alter my plans — 
not so much mine as mamma's, Stanley. You 
wouldn't have me object to go back to my own 
mother ? " 
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" Certainly not ; but why must your own mother 
drag you back at the fag-end of the season P" 

" It suits her to do so, I suppose," Miss Vane 
returned promptly. 

" And it suits you to go, Bella," he said gravely. 
The thought was a grave one to him, that his 
future bride should contemplate a return to the 
pomps and vanities with pleasure. 

" And does that seem a reprehensible thing on 
my part ? — ^really, Stanley ! " 

Miss Vane said " Really, Stanley," in the partly 
aggrieved, partly indignant tone women invari- 
ably adopt when they feel a little guilty, and more 
than a little injured. 

" Not a reprehensible thing ; still it is a thing 
that I could wish was not going to be." 

" You're not afraid to trust me, Stanley P" she 
asked tenderly. 

" Honestly, no ! " he replied. '* No, no, Bella ; 
were I afraid to trust you, as you call it, I would 
release you at once." 

" What are you afraid of then P" 

" Of nothing. I simply do not think it wise on 
the part of your mother to immerse you again in 
that vortex; your lines are to be cast in such 
widely different places, dear." 
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" You don't grudge me three weeks' pleasure, 
do you?" she said, with a warm flush mantling 
her face as she spoke. 

" God knows I do not ; but if this will be such 
a pleasure to you, what will the rest of your life 
be?" 

" Dull enough," she cried impatiently, " if these 
last few days are to be taken as a sample of it." 

She paused for a few moments, and when she 
resumed it was in a much softer key. 

"Stanley! I didn't mean that — ^I didn't indeed ! 
Only why will you try to make me think you 
saturnine and grimly good ? I will try to come 
right by degrees." 

" Dull enough ! — ^those were bitter words, Bella, 
if you did mean them — ^if they were the expression 
of your genuine sentiments. Heaven help me! 
for I shall need its help." 

She saw that he was deeply hurt ; and that he 
loved her, truly loved her, she read it clearly then ; 
and an uneasy feeling took possession of her on 
the spot. Supposing that frequent bursts of that 
grim goodness from which she revolted eventually 
alienated her love ! what of him then ? — ^would 
she not have a terrible thing to answer for ? 
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" I did not mean it — ^how could I have meant it 
Stanley ? But I have to defend myself against so 
many small charges, it seems, now ; you find a 
little wrong in so many things that I do and want 
to do." 

" Can you only hear praise ?" 

" I would never hear anything else from you, 
Stanley," she said, recovering her spirits with a 
little eflfort ; " in fact, to tell the truth, the idea of 
being blamed until I was married never entered 
into my head. But you haven't advised me as to 
my ponies. I could get a charming pair — greys 
—dark greys, matched to a hair, fourteen hands 
high, for two hundred pounds, but they have only 
been driven in the country, and if I took them 
into the parks I might distinguish myself un- 
pleasantly." 

"You are determined on a pair. Have you 
heard of any others ?" 

" Yes, a pair of chestnuts, regular park ponies, 
with splendid action, that I could have for four 
hundred pounds. Cheap, isn't it, for they're per- 
fection?" 

" I should take the greys, I think, were I you. 
Country work is what you want, to get out of 
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them, therefore they will answer your purpose 
quite as well as the chestnuts that you would pay 
two hundred pounds more for." 

** Oh, as for price, I shouldn't consider that ; 
only I like the greys, so I am imdecided ; but I 
shall want them for town work too, Stanley." 

He looked down at her, at the great beauty who 
had had her own way all her life, and smiled. 

" I should be very sorry to see you driving a 
pair of high stepping ponies through the park 
after this year, Bella." 

"We shall go to town every year, shall we 
not ?" she cried, eagerly. 

" Probably we shall." 

"Then why shouldn't I drive?" 

" Bella, ask yourself. Would it be consistent ; 
remember I am a minister of God ; would it be 
consistent ? — ^more than that, would it be right for 
my wife to maxe herself conspicuous in such a 
way?" 

" Stanley — ^I can't help saying it — ^I think it's 
accusing God of possessing very petty feeling to 
fancy He can care what His ministers' wives drive. 
There, I dare say you are shocked; so am I at 
your narrow-mindedness." 
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She did not say this crossly at all. She said it 
brightly, but earnestly withal; as though she 
thoroughly meant it in fact ; and Stanley Villars 
was shocked. 

The evening — ^the end of it at least — ^was as 
miserable as that morning in the stuSfy- school- 
room had been. She was glad of his presence, 
for she loved him dearly whenever he came down 
and was of the earth earthy. But still she had a 
sense of restraint in that presence ; a feeling of 
being in the wrong place, that is very antagonistic 
to love. 

If he would only have been interested in her 
proposed ponies ; if he would only have seemed 
to think it in the order of things that she could 
drive and still be deserving. But he could not ; 
he did not; and she felt that he never would. 
Had he been sympathetic she would have given 
up so much that was pleasant to her now right 
gladly. But she could not give up anything 
when the sacrifice was evidently expected of her. 
"With what," she asked herself, "would her 
driving through the park be inconsistent ? Why 
should she not go there to see and be seen ?" Oh P 
her engagement began to weight her horribly, 
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spite of her love for the man to whom she was 
engaged. For she saw him quick to carp at such 
little faults, prompt to see such tiny specks on 
her brightness, and she wearied over the pros- 
pect of having to urge something in extenuation 
of something else so long as they both should 
live. 

While he thought that she would require much 
correction both at God's hand and his own before 
she would be that perfect helpmate to him which 
he prayed she might be eventually. 

She spoke no more of her ponies that night. 
She only sat and listened quietly while he recom- 
mended a new style of dress for her adoption 
when she went to the Sunday school. 

" Well, Stanley," she said once, " if my bonnet 
causes a weak brother to stumble, I'll go in my 
hat next Sunday, shall IP" 

" If I believed you serious I would argue with 
you, and point out your bad taste," he replied. 

" It would be bad taste, wouldn't it ? It must 
matter so much above whether you say your 
prayers in a bonnet or a hat. Don't be frightened 
though, Stanley ; it wouldn't only be fast, but it 
would be bad style to go to church in a hat." 
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" That is the lowest view of it." 

" Indeed, I think you are mistaken, now ; there 
is nothing low in avoiding doing a bad style of 
thing. Well, Stanley, there's only one weakness 
I will stipulate to be suffered to carry through ; 
let me take a Rinunel's vaporiser the next time I 
rush into parochial tuition." 

" If you enter into it in that spirit you had 
better abstain from it altogether, Bella." 

" Then you would think me a pagan." 

"God forbid that I should ever think the 
woman I contemplated marrying a pagan ! " 

" You wouldn't contemplate marrying me after 
you once thought it, I'm thinking," she said 
recklessly, for she was weary of essaying to climb 
to praiseworthiness, and of eternally slipping 
back again into what he regarded as perdition. 
She was sadly, sadly weary of it already, and she 
could not help remembering that it would last so 
long. 

"You wouldn't think of marrying me if the 
possibility of my being a pagan in reality occurred 
to you ?" she repeated ; and on his not answering 
she went on, " would you P would you ?" 

"I would not. But why do you utter such 
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idle folly, my own darling P You cannot be con- 
scious of the grief such light speeches cause me, 
though I know that they are not serious." 

" Then if you know they are not serious, why 
do you let them cause you grief P Don't be so 
abominably severe, Stanley. It's my habit, and 
the habit of my set, to say many things that 
won't stand being picked to pieces. I have not 
the slightest doubt but that my flow of spirits 
will decrease as much as even you can desire, in a 
year or two." 

"Bella, I hardly understand your humour; 
you may be merely trying me, or you may be 
uncertain of yourself ; which it is I do not know ; 
but, remember, for every idle word you will have 
to give account." 

" As you're so fond of scriptural quotations in 
and out of season, perhaps you'll preface your 
next reproof with a peculiarly apt one. Would 
you like to know which I mean P" 

She leant forward, laughing now, but still a 
little flushed and angry; and he shook his head, 
and looked reproachfully at her. 

" * I speak as a fool ! ' — ^those are the words I 
would recommend to every self-ordained reprover ;" 
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and when she said that, Stanley Villars felt a 
keen pang of conviction of the error he had made 
in asking this woman to be his wife. 

" I must see you to-morrow, and speak seriously 
to you for both our sakes,"' he said, almost sternly. 
Then Bella shrugged her shoulders, and replied 
she " hoped not more seriously than he had been 
speaking to-night." 

He went away shortly after this, leaving her 
bitterly penitent for having been stung into the 
utterance of sharp things, but still feeling, despite 
the bitter penitence, that all the fault was not on 
her side. She declared him to be harsh and 
imbending, and obstinate in a cool, sensible way, 
that was infinitely aggravating. It did not mend 
matters at all that in the commencement of the 
dispute she had been wrong and he had been 
right. He had gradually shown himself to be 
harsh, obstinate, and masterful ; and though Bella 
was sorry for what she had said, she could not 
forget that he had deserved it. 

The girl went to her bed thoroughly miserable 
that night for the first time in her life. She had 
never been thwarted in the whole course of her 
career, and here now this man arrogated to him- 
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self the right to condemn her pursuance of habits 
that were harmless in themselves, and that had 
become essential to her through long indulgence 
in them. Hitherto her most flagrant derelictions 
from good sense had been regarded as flashes of 
something like genius by admiring Mends. Now, 
when her path was one of wisdom in comparison, 
she was corrected and checked, and made to feel 
the bit at every turn. 

''I shall feel constrained and uncomfortable, 
and sure that I shall not be free to do as I please 
in the tiniest matter all my life, if he goes on 
like this," she said to herself, with hot tears in 
her eyes, and a tight cord roimd her throat. 
" I've made a mistake — and yet I love him so ! " 
Thus she wailed herself off to sleep long before 
Stanley Villars thought of retiring to rest that 
night. He stayed up considering what he ought 
to do in this difficult case of Bella's, and resolving 
to be very " gentle and firm with her, and very 
patient, and very particular." All these things 
it behoved him to be with her, and all these 
things he resolved to be. He did not misjudge 
her as she fancied he did. He neither thought 
her very wicked or very foolish. He only thought 
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her undisciplined ; and he resolved (feeling fully 
capable of it) to discipline her. In truth, he 
would have guided her well — for he dearly loved 
her — ^had she but given herself up entirely to his 
management ; but his hand was so heavy, and 
she had been accustomed to "have her head/' 



CHAPTER VII. 

ADRIFT IN THE WORLD. 

There are many more agreeable things in life 
than a row and a reconciliation between a pair of 
people who, with the proverbially keen vision of 
jealous love, are quicker to see one another's 
faults and follies than is the rest of the world. 
The word "row" may scarcely be used to de- 
scribe the— well, I will call it " the little expla- 
natory scene " — that took place between the 
betrothed lovers on the Monday morning. But 
"the little explanatory scene" was as painful 
to them both as any row could have been, and 
the reconciliation that followed was one of 
those fraught- with-feeling affairs that render one 
lachrymose. 

They had each been impatient — they had each 
been exacting — they hiad each, in fact, been 
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wrong. They told each other this over and over 
&gain. Bella made her recantation of error 
hearty and complete, but Stanley made a reserva- 
tion : he " had been impatient and exacting, yes ; 
but wrong, no ; his dear Bella must admit, no ! " 

His dear Bella admitted " No ; " his dear Bella, 
indeed, was in that frame of mind when all kinds 
of admissions can be torn from the breast. She 
had been very anxious and imhappy — of that she 
was sure; and she wanted to have her anxiety 
removed, and to be forgiven, and petted, and 
made happy again. She was not at all particular 
as to terms ; she was ready to admit anything, 
provided moral peace and sunshine were hers 
immediately on the admission. 

So there was reconciliation fidl and complete 
between these young people who had been guilty 
of the grand mistake of binding themselves to 
each other ; and then Mr. Villars remarked that 
" while they were on the subject, perhaps he had 
better mention to Bella some things of which 
he could not approve;" and Bella put her 
hands up over her ears, and pleaded " not to be 
told them yet, till she felt stronger." She wished 
the disagreeable subject to be put away into the 
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background altogether ; while it could be avoided 
it should be avoided, she was determined. 

" We have had dreary talk enough for one day, 
Stanley. No one ever made my eyes so red 
before ; and to think that you should have done it, 
when I haven't been engaged to you a month, 
sir ! I won't hear a word more to make me sorry 
to-day at any rate. Tell me, when is your friend 
coming?'* 

" Claude ? Coming to-day, I believe." 

" He will be too tired to come up here with you 
this evening," Bella said, suggestively. 

" He's not a girl, to be knocked up by a short 
railway journey; still we shall not come up to- 
night: you will have a respite from my society 
to-night, Bella." 

"That's very considerate of you, upon my 
word ! " she said, sarcastically. " When you get 
an amusing man down to this place you keep 
him to yourself, and pretend to make a merit 
of it." 

He got up and walked to the window, and she 
took up a local paper and abused it for the badness 
of its type and the poverty of its intelligence. 
Presently he said, without turning round — 
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"You didn't see Claude in London, did youP" 

" Never saw him, and never want to see him ; 
don't trouble yourself to bring him here." 

" What a thoroughly feminine speech, Bella ! " 

" Well, you know I hate being here of an even- 
ing without you, Stanley," Bella replied, some- 
what irrelevantly; and when she said that he 
came away from the window, and relapsed from 
stoicism for a period. 

" What I was going to say to you just now," 
he resumed, "was that at one time Claude was 
supposed to be rather sweet on Florry. I never 
thought it myself." 

" Brothers very often are blind in such cases. 
I have heard that, Stanley ; and also that Florence 
was rather sweet on Claude Walsingham. That 
is why I am so anxious to see him," she continued 
animatedly. " And when he's down here, Stanley, 
if he seems likely to stay, do let me ask your sister 
to come to me?" 

" Oh, no ! " he replied, shaking his head, " oh, 
no ! I'll have nothing of that kind." 

"You won't have me ask your sister to stay 
with meP" she interrupted, and her head went 
up quickly — she was feeling the bit again. 
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" Not for the purpose of throwing her in any 
man's way ; not even in Claude's^ whom I love as 
a brother." 

" You might give a helping hand towards 
turning him into a brother, then, I think." 

" No, Bella ; you will see what Florry is by- 
and-by, and then you will understand that she is 
not to be hawked about." 

" And who on earth would accuse me of being 
guilty of such a low idea, save you yourself, Stan- 
ley ?" she asked, indignantly. She felt aggrieved 
in every way. She had fancied that in his reAisal 
to bring this bosom friend of his to see her at 
once, there had been a tinge, the faintest tinge, of 
jealousy ; and this she had desired to assuage by 
professing a warm interest in, and a desire to 
further, the attachment which might possibly 
exist between Claude and Florry. This being the 
case, it was hard to be found guilty on th^t count 
too. To be had up and reprehended for a venial 
error against good taste, that had been expressly 
designed to cover a suppositious error against 
good feeling ! It would be a diflSlcult matter to 
please Stanley when the time came for her "to 
be with him always." Bella acknowledged to 
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herself with a sigh that it would be difficult — ^nay, 
more than that, impoBsible. 

The explanatory scene and the complete recon- 
ciliation drifted off into mere weariness and dis- 
satisfaction again after this trifling misunder- 
standing respecting Florry and Claude. Bella 
affected to be afraid to venture upon any topic for 
fear of alarming Stanley's sensitive delicacy, and 
Stanley was very unaffectedly annoyed with her 
for professing this fear. They were neither of 
them — those people who had been engaged for life 
for the space of one month — very sorry when the 
hour of parting came, for they felt chary of saying 
anything more to each other. 

Bella was terribly discomposed for the remainder 
of that day. '* Out of sorts," her aunt called it, 
and her aunt pitied her accordingly — '* knowing 
well what it was," she said ; but, ah ! she never 
could have known the tenth part of " it," with her 
equable temperament and the Ilev. M^. Vane. 

" I shall have Vengeance, and go out for a long 
ride, and give Rock a run," Bella said, when the 
dinner, not any of which she could eat, was nearly 
over. 

" Mr. Villars does not like you to ride out with 
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only a groom at night, Bella," her aunt pro- 
tested. 

" Then Mr. Villars might accompany me him- 
self, aunt." 

" I hardly think it right myself," Mrs. Vane 
went on, more humbly, for her niece's tone startled 
her. 

" Oh, nonsense ! " that young lady replied, with 
decision ; " I shall have Rock — dear, hoftest, 
faithful Eock with me ; and though he may not 
be quite so prudent as — as some people are, he's 
plucky, and that is more to the purpose." 

It was about half-past six in the evening when 
Miss Vane started for her ride. The brown mare 
Vengeance had been idle for several days, and she 
consequently was fidl of com and courage. She 
came up champing her bit, and curving her head 
round, and striking the ground with a quick, 
impatient foot, in a way that was very pleasant in 
her mistresg's eyes. Bella liked to see her mare 
full of play, and scarcely able to restrain herself 
before she was moimted. She always went off in 
an inspiriting burst when that was the case, as soon 
as her rider was seated, that left didl care behind. 

Dull care conunenced retreating as soon as 
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Miss Vane saw her horse this evening. " She'll 
take all my time to-night," she thought, with 
some of the triumphant sensations a belief in one's 
ability to cope with the animal is sure to engender. 
Rock, too, came up with the evident intention of 
making things as pleasant as possible by accom- 
panying his mistress. In fact, there was no dis- 
appointment — ^no falliag short of her hopes of 
them, in either her horse or dog. 

" If I were you I should ride ^long the high- 
road to Burton and back," Mr. Vane suggested, 
when his niece was settled in her saddle, and had 
gathered up her reins. The suggestion awakened 
the spirit of contradiction which Stanley Villars 
had roused in her in the morning, and she replied — 

"The high-road is so uninteresting. I shall 
try some of the by-lanes." 

So she went off. Vengeance with her head well 
up, and with that springing quick action that 
speaks of restrained impatience. 

Bella eschewed the road that led through the 
village; that road would have taken her past 
Stanley Villars' house, and she did not wish to 
exhibit herself to him and to that friend of his 
about whom she had been unable to say right 
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things. She rode away in a contrary direction, 
and took the first by-lane that she came to, 
"because it looked like a good riding road" she 
said to herself, but in reality because she hoped 
she might miss her way and become involved in a 
labyrinth of by-lanes, and so be compelled to take 
Vengeance home across country. 

The idea of doing this was very gratifying to 
her to-night. She half fancied that Stanley w%uld 
not quite approve of her doing it in this neigh- 
bourhood where his quiet clerical reputation was 
so well assured. He might, perhaps, think it a 
fast and uncalled-for proceeding on her part, that 
she should ride in any other than an orderly and 
sedate manner when only her groom was in 
attendance. Then, if he expressed this opinion, 
she could tell him that she had been driven on to 
this obnoxious course through having nothing to 
do, and nothing to look forward to for the evening, 
when he, of course, would be penitent both for his 
neglect and for the censure he had passed, and all 
would be well between them again. 

The lane she had taken was one of those 
"flowery conceits" that Nature does occasionally 
indulge in, even in prosaic England. It rambled 
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in zigzags about the coimtiy, it lost itself amongst 
fields, it embowered itself between lofty over- 
arching hedges, it merged imperceptiblyinto other 
lanes, it completely achieved Miss Vane's object, 
in fact, for, after riding for an hour, she found 
herself she knew not where, and on looking back, 
the entrances to many lanes gaped around her on 
every side. 

She had attained her object : she had lost her 
way, and her groom's powers of observation proved 
to be of no exceptional order. He could only 
reiterate her assertion as to the way being lost, 
and regret that it should be so. He could bring 
no original ideas to bear upon this subject. 

The other part of her scheme proved imprac- 
ticable. The part of the country in which she 
found herself was not to be " crossed" with im- 
punity or advantage, or at all even. The hedges 
rose high on all sides, for agriculture was not in 
the ascendant, and Vengeance and Vengeance's 
mistress, though they would have flown anything 
lightly and gaily as birds, were not equal to 
scrambling through apparently impenetrable 
masses of time-honoured thorns. 

" The only thing to be done. Hill," she said, 
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after a fow minutes' conversation with her man, 
whom she had signalled to ride up to her side, 
" the only thing to be done is to turn round — we 
must be going away from Denham now — and ride 
straight away in the opposite direction ; we must 
trust to the mare's instinct whenever we are not 
sure (which I shall never be), and to Rock's." 

Now, both the mare's instinct and Rock's were 
very good things in their respective ways, but 
they wore scarcely equal to this emergency. The 
mare was skittish and evinced a desire to take 
every turning to which they came, and on the face 
of it, it was utterly impossible that every turning 
could be right. Rock was not skittish, but he 
was worse, solemnly depressed, in fact, as if he 
felt sorry for his share in this transaction, and 
was disposed to regard himself and his mistress as 
wandering sinners who had strayed from the path 
of right, and who wore not, imder the existing 
aspect of affairs, at all likely to get back again. 

Miss Vane had boon excited — ^pleasurably ex- 
cited, nothing more — when she first made the 
discovery that she was adrift in the world. But 
presently she began to feel less pleasurably excited, 
and by degrees, as she rode on and on, and found 
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no landmarks that were familiar to her, and ob- 
served the signs of the dissolution of the day that 
were aroimd and above her, she grew imcon- 
ditionally uncomfortable. 

After a time she came to an open space, a wild 
sort of common, which she had never seen in any 
of her rides before. It was covered with heath 
and gorse, and, arguing from analogy, she decided 
that it must be a certain Welling Heath of which 
she had heard frequent mention made, and which, 
to the best of her knowledge, was situated in a 
north-easterly dirdbtion from Denham. 

Once more she summoned her groom up for the 
purpose of — ^not so much "consulting" him, as I 
was about to write, as of declaring her conviction 
aloud that she " knew perfectly well where she 
was." "If this is Wejling Heath we are all 
right, not more than ten miles from Denham, Hill, 
and it is Welling Heath I know." 

Hill, still suffering from a paucity of original 
ideas on the subject, touched his hat and fell back 
again, and Rock relapsed into his normal spirits, 
and dashed wildly over the common after a rabbit. 

There were two roads on the opposite side of the 
heath to that on which Bella had come upon it, 
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and she, without much deliberation, took one of 
them and went along it at a sharp gallop, for, 
lovely July evening as it was, it was palpably 
getting late. 

It was a very solitary road; still it was the 
turnpike road, and the hedges on either side of it 
were trimmed down in a way that permitted her 
a free view over the country on either side, and 
the hope was father to the thought that it " looked 
very much like the land about Denham.'' She 
made this asseveration to herself several times as 
she galloped on, and the belief in her own state- 
ment grew weak in exact proportion to the in- 
creasing determination of her tones. 

A finger-post at last ! She pulled up close to it 
as suddenly as she had come upon it — ^pulled up 
so abruptly that Vengeance nearly settled back on 
her haunches. The girl was getting anxious to 
be home, for the road was very lonely, and the day 
was dying in the sky. 

By its last grey light she read eagerly the 
names that were written up on the moss-grown 
old finger-post. They were names of places of 
which she had never heard ; they were names of 
places of which Hill had never heard ; and they 
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were all eight and ten miles off it seemed to her, 
as well as she could decipher the figures. It was 
useless, she deemed, to turn down any of the 
roads that led off from the one she had taken 
in faith when on the common. It was useless to 
pause in deliberation. It was useless to do any- 
thing save gallop straight ahead as hard as Yen- 
geance could lay her legs to the ground. 

It was a lonely road. I have said that about 
Denham agricidture was not in the ascendant, 
which fact was patent to the most ignorant in 
such matters who caught sight of the high, lux- 
uriant hedges. But here they were cut down and 
kept in order, and were in all respects utterly 
devoid of the characteristics of the hedges around 
Denham. 

" Surely a strange part of the country! '' This 
thought would obtrude itself upon her mind, but 
she put it behind her to the best of her ability and 
galloped on, straight on, with her heart beating 
rather more quickly than even* that pace war- 
ranted, and with a profound conviction that she 
would have done better had she followed her 
uncle's advice and ridden along the well-known 
road to Burton. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

POR THE FIRST TIME. 

It was not a hopeM state of a£5a.irs. The mare 
was flagging in a way that told Bella, to the Aill 
as much as her own fatigue, that she had been on 
the road for many hours. Vengeance was like a 
good many ladies' horses — ^her powers of endu- 
rance were to be exhausted. With her horse 
nearly spent, and her mind heavy with thoughts 
of "what would be said about it," Bella Vane 
was iu rather a pitiable plight. 

The entrance to a village; better still, to a 
town ! She came upon it abruptly in the night ; 
came out suddenly from a lonely country road 
upon masses of architecture looming high above 
her ; came out at the foot of a lull, which the 
flagging mare had no sooner climbed, then Bella 
foimd herself between rows of -houses, even iu a 
paved street. 
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A quiet street, with but few signs of life in it. 
Darkness dwelt in its lower windows almost with- 
out an exception ; but a few of the upper 
chambers were still illuminated in a sober 
respectable way that was pleasant to behold — ^it 
proved to her that all the world was not gone 
to bed. 

Her groom was riding nearly abreast of her at 
this time, and now she told him to keep a sharp 
look out for a respectable inn with signs of life in* 
it. Miss Yane had no idea as to what this place 
might be to which she had drifted ; she only saw 
that it was a quiet town, and a feeling came over 
her that it was old and extensive. 

A wild hope, too, shot through her heart, that 
she might have been riding in circles, and that so, 
though she had been over much groimd, she 
might still not be so far &om Denham, but that 
the sheltering walls of its rectory might be gained 
by her that night. The thought of the uproar 
and dismay that was most surely reigning in 
that usually quiet old house smote upon her heart 
painfully, and when she thought about what 
Stanley must be feeling and thinking of her, she 
could hardly keep the saddle. 
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They came directly upon a busier part of the 
town, a part that was broader awake than the 
street through which she had passed. A few 
fitM and uncertain strains from a brass band, 
with a want of unity of purpose in it, struck upon 
her ears. Then she saw a well-lighted house, 
with a red lion swinging on a post before it, and 
she turned into the yard of this house with a 
feeling of relief. 

" Go in, or ask an ostler the name of this place, 
and how far it is from Denham, and hear if I can 
hire any one to guide me back there at once," she 
said to Hill, as she pulled up in a quaint old yard, 
roimd three sides and a half of the fourth of which 
buildings ran, and in which a stagnant pool in 
the centre reposed beneath a weeping willow. 

In answer to her inquiries, an ostler came 
forward, and told her that the town was the 
cathedral town of the county ; that Denham was 
seven-and- twenty miles distant; and that the 
hour was half-past eleven. Thus she learnt that 
she had been riding five hours, and that it was 
out of the question to expect Vengeance to carry 
her home to-night. Additionally she heard that 
her arrival there was inopportune, as the house 
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was Ml of rifle officers, there having been a 
volunteer review at an adjacent park that day. 

The mistress of the house, hearing a rumour of 
a lady in distress in the yard, came out at this 
jimcture, and Bella dismounted, and went in to 
rest for a quarter of an hour, and to hear whether 
she could have a carriage and be taken home. 

The broad entrance, that was more than a 
passage and less than a hall, became alive with 
men in grey tunics turned up with red, as she 
passed through ; for the gallant officers of the 
Blankshire Rifles had heard the rumour of her 
advent ia distress, as well as the landlady, and 
forthwith the majority of them made missions 
across from one to another of the many rooms, ta 
order to see her. There had been a great dinner 
at the " Red Lion " that night, and the strains of 
their own band, together with the military ardour 
which is apt to fire the breasts of worthy country 
gentlemen on such occasions, had been too much 
for many of them. 

So Bella — ^beautiful Miss Yane — ^was compelled 
to rim the gauntlet of what appeared to her most 
impertinent, presumptuous, admiring observation. 
She felt indignant with these men, so full of wine 
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and insolence, who came out and gazed at her 
daringly, as no men had ever gazed at her before. 
In her well-cut habit, and the hat with the big 
tulle bow behind, she was an unexpected appari- 
tion at that hour of the night unquestionably. 
With her anger heightening her beauty, she 
passed through them to a quiet room, leaving 
them not dumb with amazement at her charms, 
but chattering loudly in their praise. 

Fate was against her. The " Eed lion *' kept 
neither chariots nor horses, and the two rival 
hotels, who were the proud possessors of post- 
horses, demurred about obli^&g a guest of the 
" Red Lion's." That is to say, though they made 
the excuse of their horses having been out all day 
with "parties " at the review, it " was jealousy of 
our having the dinner that was at the bottom of 
the refusal," the hostess of the " Red lion " told 
Miss Vane. 

"What am I to do? What am I to do?" she 
said, appealingly, in her despair. " My mare has 
been going stiff for the last hour. I shall spoil 
her if I take her out again, poor thing ; and I 
mil get home to-night." 

The landlady having nothing to say herself, 
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replied, that she would go " and hear what could 
be done." 

Bella sat disconsolately in the dull inn parlour 
into which she had been brought, and gazed 
round at all things with a feeling of distaste and 
loathing. The parlours of old country inns, even 
though they be dubbed "hotels" to suit the 
modem ear, are not wont to be pleasant places. 
There was a certain hardness and angularity 
about the table, and chairs, and the couch, that 
was anti-pathetic to her; and there were thick 
glasses on stems, without any sparkle about them, 
on the sideboard, that were odious to behold. 

She was not left to herself long. The landlady 
came back presently with a proposition. She had 
been mentioning the "young lady's little dif- 
ficulty to some of the gentlemen," she said (Bella 
winced at the whole county hearing of it), " and 
one of them, a gentleman who didn't belong to 
our corps, but who had come from the review with 
a friend of his, and who had his own horses, said 
he would drive her home if she was bent upon 
going, and would permit him the honour." 

Bella was not given to calm dispassionate 
thought. Still it did seem to her that there was 
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sometliing out of the way, and sometliiiig more 
than slightly unconventional, in this proposed 
plan. It was bad enough for her to be at large in 
the world in the night in this way. To be at 
large in the night with a strange man, on whom, 
to say the least of it, she could not have made the 
impression of being rigid, would be worse still. 

But she wanted to be at home. " Almost any- 
thing," she told herself, "would be better than 
staying here in this horrid, horrid place, that was 
full of men, free to roam about and look at her, 
with eyes that were bloodshot from much wine, 
when she moved from her present seclusion. It 
was a painful position in which to be placed, and 
her having placed herself in it imaided, did not 
make it one whit the less painful. The landlady 
took a motherly, patronising tone towards her, too. 
Altogether, she could not bear it, it was too much 
for her. There would be nothing 'wrong' in 
being driven home by this strange gentleman; - 
and even if there were, the commission of a little 
further wrong in order to make things right the 
sooner, would surely be justifiable." 

"Ask the gentleman to come here and speak 
to me; and you may come with him, please," 
she added, hastily. 
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He came at once, the landlady hovering behind 
him, her voluminous robes and portly person 
making a background of propriety for his figure. 
There was an element of romance in the affair 
directly he appeared ; Bella could not resist re- 
cognising that there was, despite her dissatis- 
faction with what had gone before, and her dread 
of what was to follow. 

" You have been kind enough to say that you 
will take me home, away from this place at once," 
she exclaimed, rising and bowing to the tall, fair 
yoimg man who entered. Then he bent low 
before her, and declared that he regarded him- 
self as being singularly fortunate in being there, 
and in being able to assist her. "You may 
have heard my old friend, Stanley ViUars, men- 
tion my name. Miss Yane," he went on ; "I am 
Claude Walsingham." 

" Oh, dear ! then I dare not go home with 
you," the girl cried out, candidly; but she 
quickly made him feel that there was nothing 
derogatory to him in that fear she had expressed, 
for she went forward to him with extended hand, 
and with a smile, bright as one of those sim- 
gleams that flash upon us in the boyhood of the 
year, on her face. 
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"What did you think. Major Walsingham, 
when you heard of me arriving here at this 
hour?" 

'^ I thought that it was extremely unfortunate 
that you, and extremely fortunate that I should 
be here; despite that declaration of fear as to 
going home with me, I think so still/' 

He was just what she had expected him to be 
— tall, and manly, and chivalrously deferential. 
Bella was not one bit disappointed in Claude 
Walsingham. 

Nor he in her. She was precisely the great 
beauty — the thoughtless, careless girl — ^utterly 
unsuited to his friend Stanley, whom he had anti- 
cipated meeting. He was not at all disappointed 
in her, and he could not help remarking, as she 
took off her hat, and leant her head against the 
back of the couch, how far fresher and more 
brilliant and blooming she was than the woman 
who had looked down into the water with him 
the other night at Eichmond. 

" I hardly know what to do. Major "Walsing- 
ham ; you see, if I stay here there will be talk 
and anxiety, and if I go home with you there 
will be the same ; I think yofu, shall decide," she 
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continued; "they will be annoyed at Denham 
at whatever I may elect to do, but your decision 
will be more respected." 

She was in the habit of throwing the onus on 
to another's shoulders whenever she could. She 
did it now without scruple. 

Claude Walsingham saw in an instant why she 
had hesitated about accompanying him when first 
she had heard his name. He read in that hesi- 
tation a little fear of Stanley Yillars. " Can he 
have developed jealousy, or is she acting?" he 
asked himself. Then he looked at the bright 
beauty again, and was fain to confess that she 
acted very prettily. 

" It seems to me that of two evils you will be 
well justified in choosing the lesser," he said . 
"I would not be the cause of your giving a 
moment's annoyance at Denham." 

"We must come to some conclusion quickly 
which is the lesser evil," she said. 

He paused thoughtfully for a moment, and 
during that pause he reflected that his first pro- 
position was an impracticable one. Miss Yane 
was right ; she must not be driven home by him 
that night. 
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" I Will tell you what I will do," he exclaimed ; 
" you must remain here, Miss Vane, and I will go 
over to Denham and tell them where you are, 
and assuage their anxiety. It will not be plea- 
sant for you to remain here, but there is nothing 
else for it." 

She looked up at him and blushed. 

''Let my groom go, or send some one else. 
Don't you leave me here. Major "Walsingham." 

"But, Miss Vane " 

" But, Major Walsingham, I know as well as 
possible what you are going to say — ^that I ought 
to go to bed and sleep the sleep of the just while 
you scour the country in search of my agonised 
friends. Well, I shouldn't do it. I should sit 
here all night, and be worn out with sorrow and 
remorse — don't laugh; I should. If you will 
send to Denham, and let me have the knowledge 
that I have a friend in the house, I will go off 
quietly to one of their dormitories ; but not else." 

What could he doP She had held out her 
hand to him when she had asked him to let her 
have the knowledge that she had a friend in the 
house. He could but take the hand and promise 
to stay, and feel her to be a flirt. 
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" I will send off your man at once on one of 
my own horses," he said to her ; " he will be able 
to tell them how it came about better than a 
stranger, and I will stay here myself, as you 
desire it, Miss Yane." 

So he went off and despatched the groom, and 
lingered about in the stables, looking at her horses 
and his own, for a few minutes, half hoping that 
Miss Vane would retire without waiting to bid 
him a last good-night. 

He told himself while lingering there that this 
Bella Vane was a strange kind of girl to be the 
bride elect of Stanley Villars; but at the same 
time he felt that she was a very sweet kind of 
girl — sweet, and remarkably pretty, and with 
animation enough about her to keep any man 
alive. 

She sat meanwhile awaiting his return rather 
impatiently. There was no occasion for her to 
remain there till he came back, she knew that 
very well ; but she argued that it would be more 
polite to do it, and Bella could not be guilty of 
an impoliteness. So it came to pass that his lin- 
gerixig was of no avail. When he came back, 
hoping to find the room vacant. Miss Vane sat 
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there in undouded brightaiess, without a trace of 
&tigiie in £ace or manner, ready to receive him. 

''What an extraordinary thing it is that we 
should have met here! Why are yon not at 
Denham to-night, Major Walsingham — Stanley 
folly expected you ?" 

''The colonel of our regiment came down to 
review these volunteer fellows at Bollerscourt Park 
to-day ; he induced me to see him through it and 
the dinner that was to follow. I had my trap 
and horses sent on here, and I meant to drive 
over to Denham to-morrow morning." 

" How very odd that I should have come here 
of all places in the world," she said meditatively ; 
" it looks like fate, does it not ?" 

She coloured as she asked it, and he grew red 
on the brow as he laughed and replied — 

"It does. Fate has been kind to me for the 
first time." 

" I ought not to sit up here talking, ought IP" 
she asked abruptly. 

" You ought not, indeed," he replied. 

" The thought of going away to one of their 
wretched rooms makes one shiver," and she 
shivered accordingly, imparting a rippling motion 
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to her lithe form that was pleasing to look upon, 
and that was as far as anything well could be 
from representing either nervousness or cold. 

" Nevertheless, you had better go. Really, Miss 
Yane, you will be quite knocked up to-morrow. 
As your self-constituted guardian, for this night 
only, I will order you off at once." 

" For this night only," she repeated after him, 
in low soft tones. "Well, its nice to be plea- 
santly controlled even for a few hours. Good 
night. Major Walsingham." 

"Good night," he said ; and then he touched her 
hand for the second time that night, and touched 
it more coldly than he had done at first. Her 
tones were very soft and low and sweet, and her 
face was very lovely ; but — ^he had been in Canada 
when she flashed out free, and now she was en- 
gaged to his old friend, Stanley Villars. 

For some reason that it may be as well not to 
analyse too closely, Bella said her prayers very 
devoutly that night. She felt humble and peni- 
tent as soon as she was away from the influence 
of Claude Walsingham's presence. She collected 
all her tenderest memories of Stanley, and in the 
innermost chamber of her heart felt guilty of 
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haying done something that might justly call 
forth his anger. What this thing — ^this possible 
wrong — ^might be, she could not decide. It was 
not that she had lost her way; she had been 
innocent of intending that great offence against 
decorum. She began to have a glimmering notion 
that it was because she had come to the ''Bed 
Lion" and foimd Claude Walsingham there. 

"It will be very imjust of Stanley if he is 
annoyed with me about it," she said to herself, 
as she went from one end of her room to the 
other with an impatient step. " I have suffered 
quite enough ; it will be horribly imjust, it will 
be a shame if Stanley says a roord to me about 
it." Then she stopped in her walk, telling herself 
that he had no right to utter words to her that 
would give her pain, and that she was very foolish 
to dwell so much on what Stanley might think 
and say on every occasion. " A woman may so soon 
subside into a mere slave if she strives to trim her 
sails to every breath of wind ; he would not cease 
for an hour from one of his soul- wearying pursuits 
the other day to please me." 

This she said some little time after the devoutly- 
uttered prayers : their humbling influence had 
begun to wear off already. 
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Circe's indescribable charm began to wane in 
Claude's mind as be recalled tbe form, the manner, 
and tbe face of tbe girl bis friend was going to 
marry. He told himself that AdMe and Miss 
Yane could never, under any circumstances, be 
friends, and that the impossibility of friendship 
existing between the women would cause a gulf 
between Stanley and himself. " I should be sorry 
for that, I should be devilish sorry for a coolness 
to come between us," he thought ; and then he, 
too, busied himself (just as Bella was doing above) 
in recalling all his kindest, warmest memories of 
Stanley Villars. He said to himself that the 
latter was so true a man, so thorough a gentle- 
man, so worthy in aU respects of the best a woman 
or man could give him of love and regard. In 
addition, he reminded himself that Stanley was 
Florence Villars' favourite brother — ^his own old 
familiar friend. But the end of all his recollec- 
tions that night was, that Bella Yane would be 
there with him in the morning, and that Bella 
Yane was engaged ! His blood leapt through his 
veins as he thought of her ; but " that will pass," 
he said ; " she is just a woman to strike a man off 
his balance when he sees her for the first time." 



CHAPTER IX. 

WAITING. 

Mr. Stanley Villars was not of the unpatient 
order of mankind. He was not one to hear in 
the rustle of every leaf the footstep of the coming 
man, or to find the minutes hours after the time had 
passed when the expected one should have appeared. 
But for aU that patience and perfection of judg- 
ment as to time, Mr. Villars did wonder more than 
a little why Claude Walsingham was so late. 

It has been seen that Mr. Villars definitely 
refused the proposal of his affianced bride as to 
the disposition of his evening hours on this day, 
with the events of which my story is now dealing. 
He had told Miss Vane distinctly that he should 
not go up to the rectory that night ; therefore he 
would not go up ; though Claude's non-appearance 
by the last train that stopped at Denham — the 
nine o'clock one — ^removed the just cause for that 
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abstinence from her presence against which Miss 
Vane was girding in her heart. , 

The just cause and impediment which had 
hitherto existed (in his own mind only, be it 
remarked) was removed, and still he would not 
go up to the y anes, and assist in making the hours 
pleasant to the Vanes' niece. Still he sat in his 
own study in his bachelor quarters, and perused 
reviews with a lax interest, and smoked a cigar in 
a desultory manner, and waited, not for the 
" coining man," the time was past for his advent, 
but for the coming darkness which should oblige 
him to light his lamp and do something. 

It came at last, and with it his page, who 
opened the windows wider, and drew the curtains 
over them, and placed the lighted lamp on his 
writing-table with a quick, deft hand. Then he 
departed, and Mr. Villars fell to work at once, 
covering slips of paper with strong, steady, regular 
characters, writing with a speed in which there 
was no hurry, and with an absence of hesitation in 
which there was no thoughtlessness : writing, in 
fact, as one who has ideas of his own on any sub- 
ject, and words at command to express them in, 
would write. 
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Stanley Yillars was in capital working order that 
night. He was not one to require adventitious aids 
to enable him to pour forth his sentiments on paper. 
They poured themselves out, unassisted, freely, but 
not too fast. Indeed, there was no occasion for 
them to come out with a rush and timiult, for 
all that Stanley Villars did was of his own free 
will, and at his own gentlemanlike leisure. He 
was an unpaid attachi to the staff of two or three 
journals of too elevated a character to make money 
a consideration with their contributors. His 
censure, and praise, and summary of the majority 
of occurrences, were not to be had for filthy lucre. 

Bella had no idea that her lover dabbled even 
thus delicately in literature. He had been very 
merciful to her, and had spared her this truth ; for 
he knew that were she once cognisant of this fact, 
she would imagine that it behoved her to read what 
he wrote — ^a proceeding which would surely be 
puzzling, and most probably be painful to her. 
He intended that it should dawn upon her by 
degrees, when custom would render her careless of 
his printed words of wisdom to the degree of not 
insisting upon distressing herself by perusing 
them. 
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Li* There was no rush, no hurry, no false excite- 

ii ment, about the circumstances under which 

yr. Stanley Villars' papers (he always called them 

c: " papers," not articles) were written. Shall it be 

^ added that there was no rush, hurry, false excite- 

f ment, or "go," about the papers themselves? 

P They were sombre things — " massive, closely 

reasoning" things, his friends said — things that 
their producer felt a respect for himself, they were 
so very weighty. He was not the kind of man 
we are accustomed to conjure up before our 
minds when we speak or are spoken to about a 
journalist. He prepared his copy in the midst of 
calmness and comfort, never winding up abruptly 
because a diminutive. " devil," with eager eyes and 
a dirty face, was clamouring vicariously for that 
which was not ready. The bloom was on lite- 
rature still to this gentleman, as far as he himseli 
was actually concerned. He knew that bad hours 
and much brandy, and finally being broken down 
made up the life-histories of too many press men, 
and of too many, alas ! who are not mere press 
men. But these things had never come near him. 
He looked upon them from afar with a sorrow 
that was strongly dashed with contempt. He 
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could not nnderstand how it came to pass that 
men of a high order of intellect could degrade* 
themselves to the degree of pouring out uncon- 
sideredy careless, &ulty work. Nor could he 
feel gently towards them for seeking inspiration 
— more than that, even physical power at times — 
from ignoble sources, to enable them to get through 
with that which was to them existence, and would 
be vended to the world at a penny on the following 
morning. 

He was in admirable working order: it came 
out, that which he had to say, without effort, as it 
is apt to come out when commercial occasion for it 
is lacking, and it feels itself to be the offspring 
of its parent's free wilL Stanley Villars did not 
live in an atmosphere of gas and excitement, about 
things that appear to be vital only in the light of 
the same. He knew nothing of the strain, and so 
rather looked down upon the signs of it when he 
foujid them — ^which he did, not imfrequently. 

In his prosperity — ^for aU things are relative, 
and Stanley Villars had no tastes and no tempta- 
tions to lead him to exceed that income which 
made him appear a prosperous man at Denham — 
and happiness, Mr. Yillars was rather hard in his 
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judgment on those who made literature their 
trade. It came under the head of fraudulent 
transactions in his mind that the literate few who 
represent public opinion should pander to the 
illiterate many, even in trifles. He was intolerant 
to long laments over that which was not remark- 
ably lamentable, and to a column and a half of vir- 
tuous indignation, meant expressly for the perusal 
of the people, about the vices of the upper ten 
thousand. In short, he was not lenient to those 
who leant to the times, and strove to make the 
times support them. He was very hard on the 
hot phrases about nothing that men penned at 
night, because they were compelled to pen some- 
thing. He was very hard on the careers they ran ; 
and held that the course they pursued, when none 
other was open to them, was damning evidence of 
their incapacity for that position in journalistic 
literature which forced them to pursue it. 

So he sat there till eleven o'clock, comfortably 
penning his exalted notions by the light of a 
paraflin lamp and a brace of wax candles. 

At eleven he was disturbed — just as he was 
glancing over some of his phrases, and uncon- 
sciously despising those who, with brilliant 
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abiKties, woidd not give themselves " time " to do 
equally wdl — ^by a message from the rectory — 
" Would Mr. Villars go up at once, for Mrs. Vane 
was very anxious about Miss Bella P" 

He went up, more enthusiastically than he 
would have liked any of them, or Bella herself, to 
suppose he woidd have gone, even on her accoimt, 
and foujid dismay presiding. Mrs. Vane, in her 
first sentence, pleaded ardently for his opinion as 
to the cause of Bella's non-appearance, to be given 
at once, as she had found herself, she declared, 
unable to form a single one — a statement she 
immediately proceeded to strengthen by avowing 
her fixed and ujialterable conviction that Bella 
had done divers irreconcilable things, aU more or 
less impleasant. " I begged her not to go out for 
a ride on a horse at that hour — I did, indeed, Mr. 
Villars." She went on as if the desirability of 
Bella going out on a horse for something quite the 
reverse of a ride, or going for a ride on something 
quite the reverse of a horse were painfully before 
her; " but she would go, and now, of course, some- 
thing dreadful has happened ; and yet I feel sure 
that there is nothing serious. I quite believe she 
is only staying away to alarm us." 
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"Bella would not do tliat, Mrs. Vane; she 
may have lost her way, but she would* never stay 
away purposely to distress us." 

" More likely she has been thrown and hurt," 
Mrs. Yane replied, with the tears starting into 
her eyes; and when she made that enlivening 
suggestion Stanley Villars winced. The picture 
of Bella injured — Bella mangled — Bella suffering 
and away from him, that Mrs. Vane's words con- 
jured up, was too much for him. 

It was uselei^ to stay up at the rectory, he 
felt that was useless as well as trying when he 
had been there about an hour. They did but 
aggravate his anxiety by starting innumerable 
theories of evil that might have befallen her, and 
he was powerless to assuage theirs. Besides, 
theirs was unpleasant to him, as being of what he 
deemed a spurious order. He could not quite 
realise that contradictory surmises and fuss could 
be co-existent with heartfelt suspense. 

It was useless to remain at the rectory. It was 
useless to mount his horse and scour the country, 
as Mrs. Vane once urgently requested him to do. 
Bella had ridden out of Denham by a road that 
branched off at the distance of half-a-mile in five 
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different directions, and no one could tell whicli 
of these she had taken. He was anxious, un- 
happy, and longing to serve and see her ; but 
scouring the country was not the way to do either 
more efficaciously than was Mrs. Vane's plan of 
running to the gate at brief intervals and calling 
" Bella " in a loud, firm voice that was carried on 
the night air for at least ten yards. 

He went back to his own house, after charging 
them to send for him on the first sign of her 
approach, and instead of finding the house wrapt 
in slumber, as he had hoped, he found the mis- 
tress of it, together with his own boy, up, eagerly 
awaiting tidings of Miss Yane. It irritated him 
to be compelled to answer well-meaning inquiries. 
It outraged him to hear the good woman declare 
that she should not go to bed till something was 
known. The sound of Yengeance's light hoofs 
was the sole sound he desired that night — ^the 
night of his first introduction to his nerves. 

He went into the room where the lamp and 
candles still burnt brightly, and he turned the 
former lower, and put the latter out, and sat 
down miserably to wait and feel — ^to write freely 
and think forcibly no longer. He was miserably 
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anxious about this beautiful love of his — ^this 
bright flower who had been so weU guarded all 
her life — ^being out in the dim night, unattended, 
save by her groom. All his love for her welled 
up in that hour, and he began to understand that 
the man who goes down under a cruel wrong may- 
be a trifle higher in the scale originally than the 
beasts that perish. 

The thought arose to torture him, that even at 
this moment she might be exposed to insult, 
injury, danger ! and then the well-arranged room 
in which he had but just now penned exalted 
notions became a very hell to him, and the distant 
creak of his landlady's boots, as she vigilantly 
roamed about, caused him to regard her as a fiend 
incarnate. There was no distraction to be gained 
from anything, poor fellow, after that. He sat 
there maddened nearly by the stillness ; maddened 
a Kttle more by the smallest break; pitiably 
alive to the fact that his great anxiety was 
capable of aggravation from small causes. 

That creak again. Who does not know what it 
is to sit in a room alone, and hear the first sound 
emanate from the sole that is going to tread one's 
own soul into an abyss of nervous woe from which 
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there is no rising ? It commences in an insinu- 
ating way, especially if it be overhead. You hear 
a pleading, plaintive squeak, that appeals to you 
piteously to listen to what is to come. It is pro- 
longed, this first sound, and then just as it seems 
to be dying away, animation seizes it, and it 
changes into the creak defiant, and the producer 
of it appears to rock upon that foot, and to have 
no sense of fatigue. 

Mr. Villars^ landlady, in common with the 
majority of wearers of creaking boots, was gifted 
by nature with that order of head familiarly de- 
scribed as one that " would never save her heels.'* 
She had a habit of making the greatest number of 
journeys in a given space that arithmetic could 
calculate. Afterthoughts incessantly arose, espe- 
cially on this night, which involved a fresh 
journey of a yard and a half, a fresh plaintive 
squeak, a fresh defiant* creak, and, finally, a fresh 
continuous rocking, of imcertain duration. She 
was one of those who always, see something that 
they want to "go and get,'* and whose hands 
have the extraordinary property of always holding 
something that they want to " go and put down.'' 
And in the stillness of this hour of agohy all her 
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evolutions grated distinctly on the ear of the man 
who was waiting. 

By-and-by she elected to do what was even 
harder to endure than her habit of rocking on the 
foot that had the most creak in it : she came 
" humbly anxious/' as she phrased it, and opened 
the door of his room to ask him " if he had heard 
anything yet." Which inquiry caused him to do 
what he had broken the little boys of the village 
of doing, in his presence at any rate, namely, 
to swear in a soul-relieving way. But there was 
worse to follow ; he felt persuaded that she would 
close the door with a hand so sympathetically 
hesitating that he should be uncertain whether or 
not the latch had fastened itself into its socket. 
He knew that there would be no decisive reassur- 
ing "click" about a door drawn to by that 
woman's hand that night. As in a dream he saw 
that it would be gently, deprecatingly, feebly 
done ; and what he felt, and knew, and dreamt, 
came to pass. 

It was no use reason telling him that he could 
promptly remedy the evil by walking up and 
banging the door firmly. There was no compen- 
sation, in this course that was open to him, for 
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those moments which had elapsed from tlio 
dawning of the dread that she wotdd do it^ to 
the death of the half-hope that she might not. 
There was no alleviation, in doing that, for the 
way his brain had tingled, and something had 
waltzed rapidly roimd in his head when he saw- 
it left undone. He made wine his Mend that 
night ; and when it showed him things in a less 
sombre hue for an instant, even he acknowledged 
that men might get to regard it all too kindly 
without being by nature bad. Despairingly he 
began to make wine his Mend at about the same 
moment that Bella, in her desolation, began to 
make Claude Walsingham hers. 



CHAPTER X. 

SUNSTROKES. 

The morning light broke pleasantly tlirough the 
diamond-paned window of that chamber in the 
old inn which had been Miss Vane's resting-place 
-^— broke in with the sweet, lazy radiance we look 
for when we wake in sultry June ; and the sleeper 
on the couch aroused herself to meet it ; and all 
thoughts of the errors and misgivings of the last 
night were obliterated from her mind as she 
sprang up with the elasticity that was the off- 
spring of complete rest, and a feeling that the 
day was very young and fair, and all before her 
too, and that life was the same. 

It was a quaint old yard, that on which her 
window opened. Time's hand had touched it in 
every part gently but perceptibly. The dark 
brown bricks of the building (they had been red 
long, long ago) — ^the lichen that grew in luxuriant 
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patches about the same — ^the solid, heavy, iron- 
barred doors of the stables and coach-houses — the 
ivy-covered porches that jutted out from two of 
the entrances to the side of the house which her 
window commanded — the deep air of quiet, which 
not even the unwonted presence of the volunteers 
could dispel — ^all these made up a picture of anti- 
quity that was pleasant as the bright day itself to 
look upon. 

It was a quaint old scene. It made the essen- 
tially modem young lady at the window feel 
historically romantic as she gazed upon it. This 
was her first experience of an old EngHsh hos- 
telry. It came to her like a page of James or 
Harrison Ainsworth, and she liked the idea of 
reading more of it in Major Walsingham's 
company. 

For he was new to her too, though he was a 
man of her own day and her own class. Still he 
was new to her, new and very interesting — as 
Stanley's friend, as Florence's possible lover, of 
course. How kindly he had come to her rescue 
last night ! How honestly he had told her what 
she ought to do ! How pleasantly he had coerced 
her into retiring when it was right she should 
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retire, though by doing so he had defrauded 
himself of an agreeable hour! How handsome 
he was, and how manly, and what a charm there 
was in his voice 1 

Her thoughts of him as he had been were 
interrupted at this juncture by the sight of him 
as he was. He had come out into the yard with 
two or three officers, and she heard him — for her 
window was open to admit the warm young, 
morning air— order out her mare; and when 
that order was obeyed, from her position behind 
the curtain she perceived him critically inspecting 
Yengeance, running his hand down her legs, and 
treating her pasterns as if he distrusted them. 

He was ready to receive her in the room in 
which they had met the previous night, when she 
went down ; and he greeted her with the intelli- 
gence that her troubles would be shortly at an 
end. The carriage had arrived from Denham, 
and was at her service — at least, not uncondi- 
tionally at her service, for the coachman had 
orders to wait a couple of hours to rest his horses 
before starting on the homeward journey. 

" I mean to ride home," she said, in reply to 
this communication. . 
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" You don't imagine me to be one of those women 
who are awkward in a habit on the earth P" 

''I do not imagine you to be one of those 
women who are awkward at anything or in any- 
thing," he replied. " Yes ; let us go out, by all 
means. You will permit me to be your escort, 
won't you?" Then he added, in a lower tone, 
"And you will forgive me for having disparaged 
Vengeance to you ?" 

She smiled brightly, and nodded, and told him 
" there was her hand on it, if he liked." Then he 
took the hand in his, and felt that he had better 
not kiss it, and that the sooner they went out for 
their stroll through the town, the better. 

They went out, with Bock at their heels, 
through the yard Time's hand had touched — ^past 
steady ostlers attending to respectable horses — 
past little groups of not yet disbanded volimteer 
defenders of their country — ^past a veritable Eng- 
lish mastiff, who was chained, and who growled at 
Bock — out into the quiet streets, where the 
sunbeams lay in mellowed masses of golden light 
on the one side, and the early dews of morning 
nourished the ferns and mosses that were about 
the gratings of old houses on the other. 
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What a dear old town Bella Vane thought it ! 
It looked as if it might have attained to its pre- 
sent position of solid, unostentatious prosperitjr a 
thousand years ago, and had remained stationary 
ever since. It was not bustling, thriving, fussily 
active in a small way about smaller things. It 
did not look as if it were doing anything for a 
living, and aspiring to be considered " go a-head." 
People did not rush through its narrow streets, 
but walked calmly along, as if it were not of the 
slightest consequence whether they were " there '' 
— ^wherever that might be — ^five minutes sooner 
or later. The small boys even were not addicted 
to chaff, but looked as if ever before them loomed 
this great fact — " I, too, may be a chorister, and 
wear a little white surplice, and elevate my little 
alto in the cathedral diurnally, if I look — ^not 
sharp." 

The streets were very narrow through which 
the lady and her companion wended their way, 
and from many a window in those beetle-browed 
old houses on either side did eyes gaze, half- 
wonderingly, wholly admiringly, upon the fair 
young pair. She — ^Bella Vane — was adjudged to 
be all sorts of things that she was not by old 
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ladies of a speciilatiye turn of mind, and young 
ones too. She must be Lady Moretun, they said, 

the wife of the Colonel of the West shire 

Volunteer Corps ; or perhaps she was the wife of 
the real live soldier, the genuine man of blood 
and carnage, who had come down to review them. 
Then they told over their breakfast-tables how 
Lady Moretun was notoriously careless of what 
people thought about her, and afflicted with 
horsey tastes, and a habit of escaping from her 
husband's society whenever she was able to do so. 
Thus heads were shaken over her, though they 
knew not that she was Bella Vane. 

She meanwhile was very happy walking along 
by his side, and talking, not of the life they both 
knew so well, or of Stanley Villars, but of the 
quiet scene before them — of the tall old houses 
and their moss-grown bases — of the placid age of 
the town, and the equally placid youth of it in 
the form of its boys — and of how it was altogether 
like, a page from a book, this coming there, and 
meeting, and walking together thus. 

She did not tell him that the carol of the song- 
birds above them sounded more sweetly in her 
ears than ever similar strains had sounded before. 
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She was unconscious herself of how very deeply 
the beauty of the day, and the calm in the air, 
and the 'song of the birds, was affecting her. All 
she knew was, that emotions the like of which 
had never thrilled her before were thrilling her 
now. All she regretted was, that life could not 
be all walking through old towns in the mellow 
simbeams, with one on whom the gloss of novelty 
still lingered, and not being compelled to analyse 
why the doing so was sweet. 

There were broad, thick avenues of beeches and 
of elms in the cathedral close, and walking in the 
shade of one of these, with the simbeams flicker- 
ing down through the leaves upon their heads, 
the morning chants came floating by, and fell 
upon their ears. They paused there to listen to 
the sweetly solemn strains, and time went by, and 
they were very silent. 

It ceased at last — ^the peal of the organ, and 
the choral strains, and the silence that those who 
had listened to these things had kept. With a 
half glance at the sky, as if he expected to see a 
cloud there, with a half frown on his brow, as if 
the shadow of the expected cloud had already 
fallen on it, Claude Walsingham spoke — 
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" By Jove ! that is one of the things that are 
over for ever ! *' 

The girl's lips moved nervously for a moment 
or two, but no sound emanated from them. 

"You are tired, Miss Vane?" he interrogated, 
relapsing abruptly into common-place tones. 

" Not of being here, or of walking," she replied, 
and she looked frdl into his eyes as she said it. 

" But it is clear that you are tired of something. 
I shall suppose that something to be my society, 
if you do not tell me what it is." 

Again there came that little nervous quiver 
over her lips that he had marked before, but it 
merged into a smile this time. 

" Would you feel at all sorry if you knew that 
we should never come here again P" she asked. 

" I can't say that I should have any very deep 
feeling on the subject, as I can only suppose that 
our remaining away would be the act of our own 
free-will." 

" I shall feel that I am leaving something for 
ever, perhaps, that I am very sorry to leave, when 
I drive away this morning." 

"Will that something be the town? No, no. 
Miss Vane ; it is a bright morning and all things 
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look well in its light, and a combination of unto- 
ward circumstances has given birth to some new 
ideas in both of us. Ask yourself, have you not felt 
the same before P and with your temperament, are 
you not tolerably certain to feel the same again P" 

She shook her head impatiently. 

" I didn't want to build up a romance from the 
sunbeams, and the green leaves, and the flick- 
ering light. You need not fear that I did. Major 
Walsingham." 

" They were not your sole materials. You have 
left out the most important ingredient in your 
catalogue. Let us walk back to the ' Bed Lion,' 
Miss Vane. I think I have got a sunstroke." 

" Which you will recover from as speedily as I 
shall from the effects of my sorrow at leaving this 
pretty day and town behind me," she said, in a 
low tone. "When I tell Stanley, how he will 
laugh at the idea of the strains of the organ 
having made me sentimental for an instant." 

" When you tell Stanley, I have no doubt but 
that he will laugh as you say. What a power of 
mischief the sun has to answer for ; it has affected 
my head, I believe ; if I verify that belief, I shall 
not go on to Denham." 
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She would not look at him when he said this, 
for she knew that she had the name of a flirt — 
that she was so dubbed by the idle-tongued majo- 
rity who knew nothing at all of the matter — and 
it occurred to her that he might be testing her 
" while yet there was time," for Stanley's sake. 
So, though his declaration that this morning's sun 
had aflected his head made her tremble with a 
feeling that had more joy and hope than pain in 
it, she would not look at him to read the truth in 
his eyes. 

She was a flirt. It was the curse of her nature 
to long for love. Bella was not one to care for 
attention and superficial admiration alone ; she 
never sighed to be made much of — to be put upon 
a pedestal before people ; but she had a dangerous 
yearning for that sort of good will, between which 
and love it is so extremely difficult to draw the 
line. Directly a man proved himself capable of 
interesting her, she desired his friendship ; desired 
him to feel warmly interested in her, tender to 
her errors of judgment, and himself a better man 
for being xmder her influence. Miss Vane had a 
great notion of elevating and improving so much 
of mankind as came xmder her influence. But 
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lately a doubt had arisen as to how far her eflforts 
in behalf of the many might be compatible with 
her duties towards the one she had promised to 
marry. This morning the doubt assailed her 
more poignantly than ever, as she walked elLong 
by Claude Walsingham's side, and listened to his 
words, and feared to look in his face. 

He, meanwhile, was thinking her very lovely 
and very dangerous, alike as a friend for himself, 
and a wife for Stanley Villars. He saw how 
undesigning she was, how terribly addicted to 
making herself pleasant, how hopelessly incapable 
of being entirely discreet ! There was no evil, 
there was not the shadow of guile, he did her 
the justice of discovering, in that winning way, 
which looked so strangely like what it was in 
fact — an earnest attempt to make him think as 
kindly as he could of her. There was no idle 
coquetry in her softened tones and looks when 
she addressed him, in the delicate flattery of her 
averted eyes, in the quiver of dread which 
possessed her when she spoke of departing and 
leaving the scene, the hour, and himself, behind. 
There was no bad design, no low, idle coquetry 
in all this, but it was very dangerous. Claude 
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Walsingham felt the ftdl force of the danger, 
and wished with all his heart, since he had met 
her, and she was engaged, that it had been to any 
other than his old friend, Stanley Villars. 

Miss Vane fell a prey to remorse during the 
latter part of their walk home. It occurred to 
her that they had long outstayed the specified 
two hours. " I never thought of asking you to * 

see what time it was, and I never can wear my j 

watch when I ride," she said, as they approached i 

the ''Ked Lion," and essayed to shake off some of 
the feelings the calm of the close and the environs 
of the cathedral had engendered. 

" And it will be useless for me to look at mine, 
for I forgot to wind it up last night," he replied. 
He could not bring his mind to deciding precisely 
the exact period he had passed under this phase 
of feeling that was new, and dangerous, and 
delightful to him. He could not bear to limit it, 
though the doing so would not shorten its dura- 
tion by one instant. He rather desired that it 
should remain a dreamy joy — shading off into 
the I^'othing that must surely follow by imper- 
ceptible gradations. 

Promptly upon the dread that she had out- 
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stayed the two hours that had been vouchsafed 
them in mercy to the horses, there dawned another. 
Stanley would surely be annoyed by that forget- 
fulness of hers which might savour of forgetful- 
ness of him. He would probably say something 
calm and disagreeable to her when she returned, 
weary and worn out, to Denham. He would 
blame her — she told herself — for what she could 
not have helped had she been Discretion herself, 
and think and say that she might have done 
sundry things which she had not done, and have 
left xmdone several acts which she had committed. 
He would be hard to her, she feared — ^hard in an 
aflfectionate, masterftd manner that might not be 
put aside — ^and he would blame her judiciously, 
and coimsel her wisely, as she hated to be blamed 
and coimselled. 

Her eyes kindled as she pictured to herself the 
scene that would probably ensue, and her cheeks 
grew rosy. It was so hard for the petted daughter, 
the autocrat of her own house, to feel that she 
might be reproved and censured, and that she had 
no appeal against it. In the innermost depths of 
her soul she acknowledged that she was a little 
in awe of this man, whom she had promised to 
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many. A little in awe of him, and a great deal 
in love with him, of oonrse ; but still just a little 
weary of being in awe of him already. It was a 
case of a rarefied atmosphere disagreeing with her, 
that was all — a repetition of the old GKiineYre and 
Arthur story, a new edition of the eternal difficulty 
of breathing in a "perfect air." 

Miss Vane's heart went very low indeed when 
she entered the hotel yard, and foimd her uncle's 
carriage standing, with the horses put to, already 
awaiting her. But it went lower still when, firom 
the ivy-covered porch to the right, Stanley Villars 
advanced to meet her. She almost felt, as he 
came towards her, that he was her foe, and that 
the man by her side was her natural protector 
against him, and involimtarily she exclaimed — 

" Major Walsingham, what shall we say ?'* 

" The truth, I think," he replied, in a low voice ; 
then he cried aloud, "Villars, I have done my 
best to make Miss Vane feel the time she was 
compelled to wait here as little disagreeable as 
possible : she must tell you whether I have suc- 
ceeded or not." 

" My dear Claude, I am only happy that you 
were here to take care of her, whether the time 
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has been disagreeable or not," Stanley Villars 
answered heartily; and Bella Vane felt, as he 
spoke, that she had prepared her defence against 
what he might feel and say for nothing, and that 
he had unbounded confidence in his friend. It 
was better that it should be so — ^far, far better ; but 
still she was conscious of a little disappointment. 

"I suppose there was a perfect tumult last 
night at Denham on my account P" she asked. 

" You would not be pleased were I to teU you 
that Denham was indifferent to your non-appear- 
ance, Bella.*' 

" No, of course I shouldn't ; but shall I have 
to explain how it came to pass that I lost my way 
in tangled roads that I didn't know, and fondly 
hope I never shall know, because rather than do 
that I would flee my country. I shall hate to 
talk about it. I have lamed Vengeance — that 
ought to be held as sufficient expiation for all my 
sins." 

"We will soon replace Vengeance," Stanley 
Villars said, cheerily. He was so rejoiced to find 
Bella safe and in honourable keeping, that he 
would scarcely suffer himself to remark that her 
tones were querulous, and her manner constrained. 
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" Indeed, we can't soon replace Vengeance ! " 

" Clearly, we can't replace her here this day," 
Claude Walsingham said, " still I think it may be 
done in time. Don't you think the sooner we all 
get away fipom this place the better, Stanley," he 
added, in a low tone, to his friend. 

" Decidedly. Are you ready to start, Bella P" 

" Oh ! quite ready. How did you come over — 
on horseback, Stanley P" 

" Yes ; but I shall leave my horse to be led 
back with Vengeance." 

"I shall be but a poor companion — I'm too 
tired to talk ; and, in fact, I hate talking when I 
am driving," she said, wearily. It was not a 
graceful thing on the part of the beauty to say 
this to her betrothed, but she was not in a grace- 
ftd humour just then. 

" Weil, I was thinking that as Claude Walsing- 
ham has his horses here, and as the roads are so 
intricate, that I would get him to drive me over 
to Denham, and so do away with the possibility 
of his losing his way," Stanley Villars rejoined 
hastily. Then BeUa feU penitent-— oh, those ago- 
nising interludes of penitence ! — ^and said, " Oh, 
Stanley ! " deprecatingly ; and Claude watched 
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^the pair attentively to mark whether by word or 
sign she would strive to make Stanley alter his 
determination. 

But she did not. She made no further appeal 
than those two words, " Oh, Stanley ! " and Stanley 
took no notice that was visible to Claude of them. 
Somehow or other, it was almost a relief to the 
man who had seen her for the first time on the 
previous night to find that her future husband 
was. not proposing to go back to Denham in the 
carriage with her, and even greater relief was it 
still to mark that she did not desire him to 
do so. 

They put her into the carriage presently, offered 
her the last services of handing her in, and saving 
her habit from the wheel,'and putting one window 
up and the other down, as seemed good to her. 
Then she said good-bye to them both, and in 
reply heard from Stanley that he " should come 
up to the rectory in the evening to see how she 
got on," and from Major Walsingham that he 
hoped to have the honour of seeing her again 
shortly. But yesterday she had pleaded so warmly 
for Stanley to do this very thing he was now 
pledging himself to do, and then he had refused. 
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Well, she could not unlive the past few hours 
and feel as she had felt yesterday, that was all. 
She nodded assent to his proposition, and drove 
away with a sense of the tender grace of the day 
being gone, though the sunbeams still lay in 
mellowed masses around her, and the birds still 
carolled high and clear above her head. 

Fervently,^— as the old town and the events 
which had happened in it appeared to recede from 
her, rather than she to move away from them, — 
did she wish that " none of it " had happened. 
There was no harm done, but her routine had 
been broken up, and she had a vague sense of 
discomfort and of doubt, as to whether she should 
take quite so kindly as was desirable to routine 
again. It had been a bit of pure romance while 
it lasted ; but' it had been such a tiny bit, and 
had lasted such a very short time, that she could 
but wish she had never come upon it at all. She 
had been fraught with a certain ecstatic feeling as 
she had walked through those narrow streets, and 
stood under the sombre beeches. It must have 
been because she saw them all "for the first 
time," she told herself; for something whispered 
to her that, even could she persuade Stanley to 
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ride over to the picturesque old town with her 
again, the ecstatic feeling would not return — 
that was over for ever. 

The same indescribable sensations which had 
caused her on the past night to be extra devout, 
made her now dwell upon so much of Stanley 
Villars' magnanimity and general superiority to 
suspicion and distrust as she could recall. She 
reflected upon how entirely satisfied he had 
seemed when he foimd that his old friend had 
been guarding her the whole time ; how entirely 
satisfied, how warmly reliant, how pleased, that 
Claude should have been there, since he himself 
was absent. The reflection made her wince, and 
move imeasily ; it was very perfect trust that he 
had evinced in her and in Claude Walsingham; 
and from any other man to any other man, about 
any other woman than herself, she would have 
regarded it as a very natural trust too; indeed 
she would have scoffed at the notion of aught else 
being possible. But it was about herself, and she 
was exceptional ; and about Claude Walsingham, 
and he was the same. The loving trust in her 
faith, the unquestioning reliance on Claude's 
honour, seemed burthensome to her, she knew not 
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why. Perhaps it was that she was conscious that it 
would not have been felt and expressed, had eveiy 
heart-throb of hers been heard by Stanley during 
that morning walk, or had Claude Walsingham's 
complaint of the effects of the sun sounded in the 
ears of his friend as it had in hers. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Claude's confidences. 

The two men watched the carriage drive away 
out of the yard without speakmg. When it was 
no longer in sight Claude turned round, took 
a cigar from his case, offered one to Stanley 
Yillars, and then elaborately lighted his own, and 
puffed away at it for a few seconds. 

"Come and look at my horses, Stanley,'* he 
then said ; and before Stanley could accede to his 
request, he added, " Come, and I'll introduce you 
to my colonel:" 

" Is he here P Certainly, I'll be introduced to 
him." 

"Of course he is here. It was his coming 
brought me down. He came to review Lord 
Moretun's corps ; and as it sounded like being in 
your neighbourhood, I thought I might as well 
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come with him, and see him through it, and the 
dinner that they threatened.^' 

"It is a very fortunate thing that you were 
here," Stanley rejoined. " Miss Vane would have 
been impleasantly situated indeed, if she had not 
met with you." 

"Oh! you're very good to say so," Claude 
replied, in a slightly embarrassed tone. "You 
overrate my services, old boy; however, I did 
my best — on my soul, I did." 

"You need give no such strong assurance to 
me as that, Claude," Stanley Villars replied, 
gravely. 

" Don't drop on to a fellow for forgetting for 
an instant that you are not as you used to be, 
Stanley. Come and look at Miss Vane's mare." 

He seemed excited — almost agitated. StiU, 
there being no valid cause for either excitement 
or agitation, Stanley Villars would not permit 
himself to observe it. 

" Poor Vengeance ! she fell lame, I understand. 
I must find some steady fellow to take her home 
quietly." 

"My man's here; he shall take her home," 
Claude interposed " he is to be relied upon in 
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the first place ; and in the second, he will be well 
out of the way, as I have several things to say to 
you that he would overhear if he went with us. 
I have got a new trap — come and look at that." 

"What shall we do?" Stanley Villars asked, 
laughing. "You are fruitful in propositions; 
but you don't carry one of them out. What do 
you want me to do first ? " 

" We will order my cattle in ai once ; then I 
can send off my man with the mare," Claude 
replied. " You don't care about staying here any 
longer, do you ? " 

"Certainly not." 

" Damned hole. I wish I had never come to 
it," Claude growled. He, too, was suffering from 
a revulsion of feeling, and it made him uncon- 
ditionally ill-tempered. 

"I can't say that, Claude. However, I am 
willing to get away as soon as you please." 

They walked into the stable now, to look at 
Vengeance, who was standing in a loose box, with 
a cloth on, and with pads upon her knees. 

" You will never let Miss Vane ride that beast 
again, I should hope, Stanley," Major Walsing- 
ham said, as he went up to the slender-limbed 
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brown. Then he remembered that Bella had 
called the mare '' Dear Vengeance/' and an access 
of softer feeling set in, and he repented him of 
that term he had used towards Miss Vane's pet 
horse. 

" I can supply her with a horse while I am 
with you/' he went on ; " that is to say, if you'll 
permit me to offer her a mount, I can lend her 
one of the nicest stepping horses you ever saw. 
Come and look at them." 

" Unquestionably, I wiU permit it, and look at 
them too," Stanley said, as they walked on into 
another stable, where a pair of iron greys were 
stalled. Then the pride of ownership in good 
horseflesh came to Claude "Walsingham's aid, and 
he ceased to be either ill-tempered or embarrassed. 

"That's the best ride of the two," he said, 
pointing to one of them. " I always put him in on 
the ofiF-side ; I used him as a break-horse for the 
others, for he's as mild as he is game. There's 
strength there, eh P strength as well as speed P" 

When Stanley had eulogised the horses to the 
heart's content of their owner, he was conveyed 
by Claude to the coach-house, where the trap 
stood. 
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"But you don't see it to advantage here," he 
said; "in fact, it looks nothing till the horses 
are in; so we'll have them in at once and go, 
shall weP" 

He was indeed strangely undecided; Stanley 
Villars regretted that the rush and hurry of 
London life should have set its mark so unmis- 
takably upon his friend. 

They got away at last without that introduction 
to the colonel coming off of which Claude had at 
first made a point. " He's linked in for the time 
being with a lot of cads, from whom he can't 
escape," he explained ; " it's all very well for him, 
for he will go off directly, and be out of it ; but 
you're in the neighbourhood, and you mightn't 
like it if you met them again." The truth was, 
that he was afraid ribald jokes might be uttered 
relative to that damsel in distress, whom he had 
been so prominently squiring that morning ; and 
Stanley Villars might take such jests amiss. 

The trap afforded them food for conversation for 
some distance. It was a new style of thing alto- 
gether — ^a combination of double dog-cart and 
phaeton that went very well together. The one 
man declared it to be more useful than a mail- 
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phaeton in the country, and the other agreed with 
him, without knowing why, in the most affable 
manner ; and they both averred that it showed the 
horses off well — ^that it made less noise than any 
vehicle they had either of them ever chanced to 
occupy before, and that it ran lighter than any- 
thing the imagination of either had ever conceived. 
They talked " trap," in fact, as long as it was pos- 
sible to do so, a little perhaps because they were 
desirous of staving off other subjects till they had 
become more accustomed to each other. 

At last, when they had been on the road some 
time, and the horses had got into their stride, and 
the hedges were going by them at the rate of 
fourteen miles an hour, Stanley Villars paved the 
way to a return to the old confidential intercourse 
that had existed between them, by asking — 

** Have you seen anything of my people lately P " 

" I was at Lady Villars' (your mother's I mean) 
one afternoon of last week — ^no, the week before. 
Your sister told me then about your engagement." 

" Which sister P— Florence P" 

" Yes, Florence," Claude replied, driving very 
carefully now, and bestowing vast attention to his 
reins. 
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*' Florence and Bella don't know each other yet, 
but for all that Flony is intensely pleased about it." 

" She expressed herself delighted to me." Then 
he drew back a little to get his horses together 
before they came to the brow of a declivity, and 
went on — " I congratulate you, old fellow, heartily, 
heartily!" 

"Thank you; your written congratulations 
soimded less warmly." 

" Don't be annoyed at that, Stanley. I think 
you now a devilish lucky fellow, and congratu- 
late you accordingly. When I wrote I didn't 
think you a lucky fellow, and so I failed in put- 
ting the warmth in, I suppose." 

" My dear fellow, annoyed ! I do not believe 
that the opinion of the whole world would weigh 
with me on such a question as my marriage ; that 
is too entirely to myself for me to care even what 
you thought about it when once I was assured that 
I was acting wisely myself. " 

" You are assured of it P" 

^' Perfectly 1" 

"Thank God! I wish I could say the same 
about myself." Then he went on to tell Stanley of 
what the wine, and the warmth, and the witchery 
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of those things that can be done. Don't look dis- 
gusted, Stanley ; don't you see, old fellow, the facts 
are these — ^my breaking that lightly-offered and 
accepted vow won't cause any one more than half 
an hour's annoyance ; my keeping it would make 
my whole family miserable, and kill my mother, 
I believe. I hardly know why I have named it 
to you at all," he said, meditatively. 

He did hardly know himself that he mentioned 
this, that he meant to be a mere passing folly, to 
Stanley, only because he desired to make Stanley 
aware as early as possible that no secret tie of feel- 
ing still boimd him to Florence. This was his 
motive, but he barely acknowledged it to his own 
heart. To plot ever so remotely about Florry 
seemed too foul a thing for him to deem himself 
capable of doing it. It was not plotting ! He 
told himself that it was not plotting ! It was 
precaution — ^precaution pure and simple — ^nothing 
more. 

Claude Walsingham essayed too determinately 
to be as he had ever been with his old Eton friend, 
for the event to repay the effort. The result is 
almost invariably poor when so much labour is be- 
stowed upon the working of it out. Unlimited con- 
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fidence, perfect understanding, friendship flawless 
and unalloyed, are things that are best portrayed 
by a few bold strokes. Laborious fillings in, and 
tonings down, and shadings off are apt to destroy 
the resemblance to the thing to be represented. 
Stanley Villars felt, and felt with a sorrowful fore- 
boding, that Claude was more utterly imlike the 
Claude of old, at the time when he most carefully 
attempted to reproduce himself by countless allu- 
sions and reminiscences, and spontaneous asser- 
tions of unaltered feeling, than at any other mo- 
ment. He was changed ! — changed much in many 
things, but in nothing so much as in that peculiar 
manner, half-boyish, half-brotherly, which had 
been his of yore to Stanley, and which he now 
endeavoured to render with photographic accuracy. 

Indeed it was rendered with photographic ac- 
curacy, for it was like, and yet odiously dissimilar 
to, the original. It was a hard, dry, material 
copy of what had been, and no one could be more 
conscious of its failures than the man who made it. 

But he was very frank with Stanley as to his 
prospects and plans. Far more frank and out- 
spoken, indeed, than he would have been had the 
change that caused the copy of that earlier manner 
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of his to be hard and dry, not come over him. He 
told Mr. Villars how he had been going ahead for 
the last two or three years in divers ways — ^keep- 
ing unholy hours, and speculative society, and too 
many horses, and other things that were not good 
for him. He was sick of his regiment, too, he 
added, and wanted to buy a commission in that 
military holiest of holies, the Guards. Further- 
more, he confessed that he had not the where- 
withal to compass this natural ambition, and that 
if his father supplied him with it, the property 
would suffer in a way that it would be humiliating 
to the "Walsinghams that their property should 
suffer, though the suffering came through the 
hope of the house. " A comer of the estate that 
we don't want could be sold well enough ; but then 
it would be devilish unpleasant to have to make 
open confession of having overshot the mark in 
that way, you see," he said in conclusion. And 
Stanley said, "Yes, it would," and wondered 
silently why Claude would not avert the necessity 
of abolishing the unwanted comer of the estate, 
by taking what he might have for the asking — 
Florence's portion, namely, and her own sweetly 
willing self into the bargain. 
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Naturally, Stanley did not say tliis aloud. It 
was just one of the things that, though it might 
possibly do much good, and could possibly do no 
manner of harm, may not be said aloud. He 
commenced a brief argument -with Claude on the 
absurdity of the latter, wishing to get out of a 
regiment that he found to be too expensive for 
his means into one that was more expensive still. 
But he shortly saw the folly of arguing with a 
man who was bent on having his own way, and 
who was apt to put out the mild light of sober, 
common sense with sparkling social reasons for 
doing' as he pleased. 

Major Walsingham brought his greys into 
Denham, to the admiration of the whole village, 
about an hour after Miss Vane had made her 
advent. The youth of the day was gone, but it 
was not anywhere near its decline though ; there 
were a good many hours to be got over before he 
could see Miss Vane again, and gain a further 
insight into the character of the girl who would 
exercise, in all probability, a large influence over 
the career of his friend. It was a large, ramb- 
ling, old farmhouse, the one in which Mr. Villars 
lodged, and behind it there was a large, rambling. 
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old garden, with a streamlet running through the 
midst of it, and seats close to the streamlet, and 
fruit trees "delightfully situate" with regard to 
the seats. There he placed himself, with all that 
was latest in literature that he could find, and 
what with a cigar and the happy coilsciousness 
of having nothing to do, and nobody being near 
to see him do it, he managed to get over the 
afternoon. The hours did not fly precisely, but 
they were not leaden- winged. A brief period in 
such a place was all very well — ^renovating to 
mind, body, and estate in fact. But he caught 
himself marvelling how Bella Vane could have 
pledged herself to remain in it, and similar scenes 
to it, for the term of her natural life. 

Major Walsingham had altered his mind as to 
the desirability of speedily recommencing his 
study of Miss Vane's character when evening 
came. He felt a repugnance to going up, and 
being either left to the tender mercies of Miss 
Vane's relatives, or being an unwilling and un- 
wanted witness of the manners and customs of 
the engaged pair. There were sundry things 
that he compelled himself to take for granted. 
Amongst these was the pleasure Miss Vane would 
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perhaps eyince at sight of her betrothed; and 
this spectacle, though right and proper enough, 
Claude Walsingham could well dispense with. 

Mr. Villars had no special desire for the society 
of his Mend. He wanted to hear an account, 
before possible collusion, of what had transpired 
that morning before his own arrival. [N^ot that 
he was suspicious of Claude or distrustfiil of Bella ; 
but stiU he did want to hear about it. So he went 
up alone, leaving Major Walsingham on the sofa, 
feigning sleepiness and an indifference to the dura- 
tion of Stanley's visit to Miss Vane that he was 
very far from feeling. It was not a pleasant 
thought to him, lying there, that the man who 
had just gone out from his presence had gone up 
to the girl who had listened to the organ's swell, 
and the low, mild summer whisper of the trees, 
with himself that morning — gone up armed with 
legitimate claims on her affection that she might 
possibly pay. 

How he cursed the fate that had brought him 
there — not there to Denham, so much as to that 
old town, whose quaint, old, quiet poetry had aided 
in the creation of this feeling, whatever it was, 
that began to oppress him. How he cursed that 
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fate, and also that fatal facility for being touched 
when it was not well to be touched, which he was 
fully conscious of in himself, and half-fearfiilly 
recognised in another. The man grew half a&aid 
of himself as he sat there alone. " I will be oS 
to-morrow," he said to himself; " if a night's rest, 
and the knowledge that there's nothing to be 
done, even were I blackguard enough to wish to 
do it, doesn't cure me." Then he thought again 
of that pair up at the rectory, and chafed sorely 
at the thought of them, and went into a very 
Inferno, without the faintest hope of a Beatrice 
guiding him through it. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

MBS. VAXE PTTTS THINGS IN A PLEASANT LIGHT. 

On the whole it would liave been better for them 
all had Claude Walsingham risked possible neglect 
or mortification to himself, and gone up to the 
rectory that night. Had he been there he might 
have been a distressing diversion to Stanley, 
and an obstacle to Miss Yane's unconditional 
return to that path of right from which, in the 
innermost recesses of her soul, she felt conscious 
of having strayed. Moreover, he might have 
been slightly oppressive to Mr. Vane, who always 
essayed to be hilariously hospitable to yoimg men 
when first they entered his house, and who 
speedily relapsed into a low frame of mind on 
making the disheartening discovery that his 
hilarity was not contagious, and that they would 
prefer his hospitality without it. Mrs. Vane, too, 
would have been subjected to nervous emotions 
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when the fact of his being dependent on her for 
social entertainment dawned upon her. But 
these things, one and all, would have been better 
than that which did happen. He stayed away, 
and he was talked about. 

Bella had laboriously avoided mention of him 
as long as she coidd, when recounting to her aunt, 
on her return that morning, how it came to pass 
that she had not returned the previous night. 
But his appearance in her story was inevitable, 
therefore he finally appeared, and was immediately 
seized upon by Mrs. Vane, with the healthy 
avidity old ladies do occasionally display in grasp- 
ing hold of what is apparently the least important 
point. " Major Walsingham! you don't say so P" 
Mrs. Yane had exclaimed when Bella made her 
hasty mention of him. "Well, it's one of the 
most extraordinary things I ever heard I Here, 
Mr. Vane, do listen ; quite a coincidence ; tell it 
again, Bella. Is he tall P" 

"My dear aunt, I really can't say. Besides, 
what does it signify P " 

" Oh no, only his coming here makes it seem 
so strange. Did he seem very much pleased to 
meet youP" 

VOL. I. N 
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"No." 

''Sot pleased! Well, I am sore all Jllr. 
Yillars' friends might be pleased without any 
very great exercise of toleration. Did he say 
anything about the engagement?" 

"Eeally we did not go into the question^" 
Bella replied, coldly, and for a few minutes Mrs. 
Yane was shut up. 

Later in the day she started the subject again, 
for there was a lack of new and original matter in 
that retired little Tillage, and Mrs. Yane made 
the most of that which she could get. It did not 
occur to her that her beautifid niece was sus- 
piciously reserved about the stranger. It did not 
strike her that this [reticence was an exceptional 
thing. She always found Bella wanting in the 
spirit of detail ; always regretted that Miss Yane 
did not disburden herself of every word and look 
that others had given to her, and she to others, 
on her return home from the tamest excursion. 
Now her regrets were aggravated, for this had 
not been a tame excursion. She longed to hear 
all about it, and Bella, as usual, would not tell her 
without being questioned. 

"Did they seem nice and respectful at the 
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'Red Lion/ Bella P In my young days there 
was no hotel like it in the town. We always stay 
there now when we go to the festival." 

"Yes, they were very nice and respectful," 
Bella answered. "I should like to have seen 
them other, indeed, to me." 

" Did they give you a good breakfast P" 

" I believe it was good. It was hot, and there 
was an immense lot of it, as there always is at 
those horrid inns, I suppose ; but I couldn't eat." 

"Not eat! Ah! poor child! though how 
could you, sitting down alone." 

" I didn't sit — I mean, how should I, indeed." 

" You didn't sit ! why not P" 

" I didn't sit down alone, I mean to say," ]6ella 
said, laughing. 

"Who was with youP Mr. Villars was not 
over there to breakfast, was he P" 

" No, aunt, but Major Walsingham was ; didn't 
IteUyouP" 

" No, you have not told me. I want to hear 
about him. I am quite anxious to see this friend 
of Mr. ViUars'." 

" Pray don't say much about him when Stanley 
comes. I mean, be careful what you say." 
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"I will — ^howP" Mrs. Vane replied, with 
prompt but vague acquiescence. 

" Don't say that I said much about him." 

" I won't. But you haven't said much about i 

him. Of course, I should very carefully avoid i 

saying anything that could make Mr. Villars I 

uneasy." I 

** It wouldn't make him * uneasy ; ' it isn't that ; 
only men always hate to have an adventure made ! 

out of nothing, and a hero out of the same." 

" Oh, I understand," Mrs. Vane replied, " and 
I'll be very cautious." Then Bella felt that her i, 

aunt overcautioned would be thrice as dangerous 
as her aunt cautioned not at all. 

So* it came to pass that when Stanley Villars 
cursorily alluded to the subject iu the evening, 
that Mrs. Vane fell to making palpable mysteries 
about portions of it, and BeUa began to evince 
nervousness. Now this was not a habit of Miss 
Vane's, therefore it alone would have caused 
Mr. Villars to be on the alert ; but, iu addition, 
Bella laboriously tried to conquer her nervous- 
ness — rto hide it from him, and seem as she had 
been before. 

" I suppose BeUa has told you all her adven- 
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tures, Mrs. VaneP" he said; and Mrs. Vane 
replied that " Bella had ; but, oh dear ! they were 
not worth speaking about, she could assure him." 

" There I diflfer you. When from a young lady 
loses her way in a strange country, and then falls 
in with a stranger who turns out to be the familiar 
friend of her own familiar friend, it is worth 
speaking about; it's a prize subject, in fact — a 
thing that you may not hope to have happen to 
you twice in your life, Bella." 

He was evidently desirous of taking a semi- 
jocular view of it. He was clearly above suspicion. 
Bella felt better. 

"Ah! but I'm sure Bella wouldn't wish it to 
happen again, Mr. Villars ; she would much rather 
have had you there to take care of her than your 
friend, whatever you may think." 

Mrs. Vane was painfully in earnest in her 
vindication of her niece, and her niece began to 
experience sensations of nervous dread of what 
might possibly follow. 

" I can well believe that — still a change is plea- 
sant sometimes ; isn't it, Bella P" 

"Very. Let us change the subject," Bella 
replied. 
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" I don't see why you need desire to change the 
subject, my dear," the amiable, well-meaning old 
lady struck in, with charming simplicity ; " there's 
no reason for it. You said very little about Major 
Walsingham, and thought very little about him, 
I'm sure : it was not your fault that circumstances 
threw you together in a way that of course made 
you more intimate for the time being than mere 
casual acquaintances are usually — ^not your fault 
at aU." 

Mrs. Vane positively beamed as she spoke. It 
appeared to her that she was placing the thing in 
the most agreeable light for all parties concerned. 

" "Unquestionably it was not her fault," Stanley 
Villars replied, stiffly. 

"Then why blame her for it?" Mrs. Vane 
asked, cheerily. 

" Blame her ! You are accusing me of what 
I should never have presumed to do, even had 
cause for blame existed," he said, quietly ; but he 
gave a quick, passionately-interrogatory glance at 
Bella as he spoke, and Bella shuddered under it. 

" Pray, Stanley, don't think a moment longer 
about such nonsense," she whispered. 

" Don't be uncomfortable, then ; if you don't 
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blame her, don't make yourself uncomfortable," 
the good-natured, setter to rights of all things 
that were wrong interposed, aflPably. " Bella did 
tell me not to say a word, especially about Major 
Walsingham, as she saw you were uneasy ; and I 
wouldn't have said a word, if I hadn't seen that 
you could not quite get over the little feeling, 
whatever it might be." 

"Oh, aunt, you make 'things worse!" Bella 
cried, indignantly. 

" Uneasy I make things worse ! Good God ! 
what is it all about P" Stanley ejaculated. " What 
made you request your aunt not to speak of my 
friend before me, Bella P what reason could you 
have had for desiring that silence should be main- 
tained when there was no cause for it P" 

He had risen from his seat oil the couch by her 
side, and was walking up and down the length of 
the room as he spoke. It seemed to Bella that 
there was more anger than sorrow in his tone, and 
her spirit rose. 

"Aunt, you have blundered egregiously, in 
common with the rest of us," was the sole notice 
Miss Yane took of his questions. 

" You are right ; we have all blundered egre 
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giously," Mr. Villars exclaimed. " I believed in 
you 80 implicitly " 

" Believe iii me still, Stanley," she said, very 
gently, going up and laying her hand on his arm ; 
then she went on in low caressing accents — i 

"because I am excused awkwardly before I am 
accused or guilty, are you going to be unjust to 
me and to yourself?" 

" What did she mean by that nervous anxiety 
to clear you from the shadow of reproach before 
it had fallen upon you, Bella P" 

" I don't know — ^that is, I do know, but " 

" You would rather not tell me P" 

" Not that, but I hardly know how to tell you i 

in such a way as will make you ftdly appreciate I 

all the bearings of the case at once." Then she I 

paused reflectively for a minute, and in that mi- 
nute she arranged her speech and made herself I 
believe that she meant it. I 

" I know so well the dislike you have to hearing 
things talked up and made much of, and I felt 
that it couldn't be pleasant for you to feel that I | 

had been roving about late at night with only a | 

groom ; so I asked aunt not to enlarge upon the | 

topic when you came, and as a reason for my < 

I 
I 
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request I said that you would not care to hear 
Major Walsingham's name mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with mine too often. She has been over 
anxious to obey me, and has done the very thing 
I wanted her not to do." 

" Don't plot in a small way against me, Bella. 
Why should you imagine that I should be annoyed 
at hearing your name and Claude's coupled in the 
sole way they can be coupled — ^as far as I know." 

"I didn't think you would care," she whis- 
pered, " I only said so.'^ 

"Why tell stories?" 

" Now you are harsh and unjust : besides, I did 
think it, in a measure — I judged by myself it 
would not be pleasant for me to hear your name 
coupled with any other woman's." 

" Would you care P" 

" Of course I should," she replied, rather ab- 
sently. She had made her peace with him, she 
felt ; the excitement was over, and now she was 
beginning to wonder whether the game was 
worth the candle — whether the prospect of a 
lasting peace was pleasant enough to pay for the 
trouble it had been given her to make it. 

One thing, certainly, was pleasant. She was 
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proud of her tact, accustomed to receive con- 
gratulations upon it, to hear that it was perfect, 
and to be told that it was of a quality to extricate 
her from any difficulty. She liked to bring it 
into play on the smallest emergency,, and was 
rather addicted to believing that she set things 
right that had never been wrong. But this had 
been a genuine occasion; for Mrs. Vane's well- 
intentioned speeches had cleariy rendered Stanley 
both angry and distrustful. Then, while anger 
and distrust were young and lusty in his soul, 
she had aired and exercised her tact, and all was 
well again ! 

Outwardly, all was well again. He had ap- 
peared to accept her explanation of those small 
reserves which were to have been observed ; and 
she knew him well enough to feel sure that what 
he appeared to do, he did. But though she had 
forced herself to believe in her speech while 
she was uttering it, she began to doubt its 
perfect integrity now that it had been made and 
accepted. So, though all was well outwardly, all 
was not well inwardly; and Bella Vane had a 
conviction that this " would grow." 

She mooted the subject, after awhile, of Flo- 
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rence's coming to stay with her during the 
remainder of her visit to Denham. " You would 
not listen to a proposal I made the other day, 
Stanley," she said, " but I shall venture to make 
it again. Let me ask your sister Florence down 
here ; then, when I go to them in town, I shall 
not be a stranger to the whole family." 

He was half conscious of a change in his own 
sentiments since the other day, respecting this 
proposed visit, and more than half conscious of 
the cause of such change. 

" If you reaUy wish her to come," he began, 
dubiously. 

" I do," she interrupted, eagerly ; " I am quite 
sincere in it. Let her come — ^let her, do ! " 

" Certainly, if she will. What has made you 
set your heart on it in this way ?" 

" I hardly know," she replied, with an increase 
of colour. She had one of those faces whose 
colour was always increasing or decreasing. ' " I 
hardly know. I am sympathetic with your sister, 
I suppose." 

He paused in silence for a minute or two ; then 
he said — 

" Come away to the window, where what I tell 
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you won't be overheard." So she went over to 
the bay-window with him, and stood there, look- 
ing out into the night, listening with beating 
heart and throbbing brow. 

" I am not quite certain that we shaU do well 
in getting Florence down here, Bella. You have 
seen her, though you don't know her yet ; you 
must see how sensitive she is." 

" Well," was all the answer she could make ; 
she was feeling painfully that the identification 
of himself with her contained in that sentence, 
"not quite certain that we shall do well," was 
grating harshly on some newly-strung chords in 
her soul. 

" Well ! She will see more of Claude Walsing- 
ham than will be 'well' for her, perhaps, if she 
comes. I should like her to be with you, unques- 
tionably, but it may turn out a dangerous expe- 
riment for her." 

" Why ? Let her come, Stanley," she pleaded, 
" let her come ; let them meet and love each other 
if they wiU." 

She was struggling fiercely with herself at this 
juncture, and it seemed to her that Florence's 
presence would materially aid her in her endea- 
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vour to do what was right, and honourable, and 
womanly. 

" She may love him, but he will never care for 
riorry again, I fear," Stanley said, rather moum- 
ftdly. He was thinking of his friend's infatua- 
tion at Richmond the other night. Bella imme- 
diately fancied that his words referred to Claude's 
dawning admiration for herself. Yet, if they di(^ 
how could Stanley bring himself to utter them ? 
She was perplexed. 

" At any rate, let her come ; good may come 
from it — good to us all in every way," she 
murmured. "I am so much alone here, you 
know, Stanley, and I shall have less than ever 
to do now poor Vengeance has gone lame. Do 
let me have your sister for the few weeks I shall 
be here." 

" Write to her to-morrow, if you will ; she will 
be only too glad to come. As to your riding, 
though, I forgot to tell you that Walsingham 
has commissioned me to offer you a mount, as 
you would find some difficulty ii^ replacing 
Vengeance down here." 

" One of the horses he drives ?" 

"Yes." 
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** I shall not take it ; I shall not like to deprive 
him of it. You and he wiU be wanting to drive 
about while he is with you, and I shouldn't think: 
of using his horse after he has left." 

** The offer only held good for while he was 
here, my dear child. I do not believe he contem- 
plated, for one instant, leaving the horse with 
you,'' Stanley Yillars said, laughing. 

Even in the semi-darkness of that bay window 
he saw the blood surge up to her fiE^ce. 

** It would not be so much for him to do for 
me, after — ^after — " She stopped abruptly; she 
had commenced in a ringing, impetuous tone, and 
her sudden pause sounded strangely. 

"After what?" 

" Oh, nothing ! After having been your Mend 
for so many, many years, I was going to say," 
she replied. "There, don't let us speak about 
horses any longer, Stanley. Vengeance's lame- 
ness is too fresh a thing for me to be calm on 
the subject yet. Let us talk of Florence — is she 
clever?" 

" Clever enough to have made all who know 
her love her," he replied, fondly. 

" Is she bright, I mean ?" 
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" Perhaps hardly, in your sense of the word." 

" What do you tate to be * my sense of the 
word?'" 

" She is not brilliant and flashing. There is a 
great deal of repose in her soul; consequently 
there is a great deal in her manner. However, 
it is useless to attempt to describe her ; you'll 
find her out for yourself." 

" She would be just the right sort of wife for 
Major "Walsingham then, Stanley; for there is 
not much repose in either his soul or manner." 

" I tell you that it is very improbable she will 
ever be that now," he replied impatiently. "What 
has given you that impression of Claude, I 
wonder? I always regard him as one of the 
coolest fellows possible." 

" He may be — oh ! most likely he is," she 
replied carelessly ; " probably he was put out at 
having to look after me, and guard me from evil 
till you came. The fact is," she continued, 
turning away from the window, and burying 
herself, as if she were very weary, in the corner 
of a couch — " the fact is, I felt myself bound to 
make ' acute observations ' about him, as I had 
heard so much of him. Observations made under 
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supposed compulsion are apt to be rather wide of 
the mark, you know." 

Soon after this Mr. Villars took his leave, " in 
mercy to Bella, who must be worn out, and in 
need of a long night's rest," he said. In bidding 
her good-night, he asked her for a rose, a long 
buff rose, which she had worn in her bosom all 
the night. 

" It is not worth giving,** she said, placing her 
hand on it resolutely — "an old, worn, faded 
flower, indeed ! No ; you shall not have it. I 
will send you down a lot of them, a bouquet for 
your table, before breakfast to-morrow morning." 

" Which the gardener will gather ? No, thank 
you. I want this one.** 

"Not this one; it is faded. All the leaves 
would drop off before you reached home; and 
it would look so imbecile to walk in with a 
stalk and some withered green leaves in your 
button-hole." 

" In whose eyes would it look imbecile ?** he 
asked. But Bella would not tell him, so he went 
away unsatisfied. 

Mr. ViUars walked home rapidly. He took a 
short cut through the rectory grounds, and across 
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a paddock which adjoined that rambling old 
garden through which the streamlet ran. There 
was a wooden door of communication between 
garden and paddock, of which he had the key in 
his pocket ; so he admitted himself quietly, and 
walked along, saying to himself — 

"Eleven o'clock! Claude will have bored 
himself, and gone to bed." 

He reached the centre of the garden as he said 
this ; and looking up, preparatory to taking a 
spring across the water, he saw Major Walsing- 
ham stretched on a bench on the opposite side. 

"HaUo!" Stanley cried out; "you are like 
Praed's troubadour — you lay beside a rivulet, and 
look beside yourself." 

"I think I am beside myself," Claude an- 
swered, jumping up, and turning to walk to the 
house with his host; "at least I was beside 
myself when I said I could stay here for a time. 
I'd forgotten that I must be back to-morrow." 

"Nonsense!" 

"Fact — regimental duties — ^not to be disre- 
garded." 

"Look here, old fellow," Stanley said affec- 
tionately; '"for heavens don't go if you can 
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possibly remain. I shall feel that there is some 
cause for your departure that I could ill bear to 
exist. Don't go if you can stay." 

" On my honour, it is only service matters that 
woidd take me away/' Claude replied confusedly. 
Then he suddenly added — 

" I will stay, whatever comes of it. One is apt 
to get false notions when alone under the moon, 
you know." 



CHAPTER XIII.. 

FLORENCE COMES. 

The mommg after these events occurred, Miss 
Vane sent off her note of invitation to her future 
sister-in-law. She made it very brief and kind. 
I will leave to the reader to decide whether or not 
it was graceful. I deem it entirely in keeping 
with her character myself. 

" Thursday y Denham. 
" My dear Florence " (she wrote), 

" It is your brother's wish, and my great 
desire, that you should spend a short time with 
me down here at my uncle's. Will you give us 
this pleasure ? and will you commence giving it 
at an early date — say by coming the day after to- 
morrow, if possible P That will give us Sunday 
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— always an idle day — ^to learn as much as may 
be necessary of each other. 

" Yours always affectionately, 

" Bella Vane." 

She glanced her eye rapidly over the last line 
or two when she had written it, and said to her- 
self, " I will let that go about Sunday being an 
idle day. Perhaps she won't like it ; she may be 
starchy ; but I will let it go." 

So she let it go, and Florence, who was far from 
being starchy, saw no guile in that simple state- 
ment of a fact, but nevertheless found that she 
could not get away from town before the following 
Monday, "when I will be at Denham by the five 
P.M. train," she wrote. 

The intervening days passed slowly to Bella, 
and wearily, wearily to one other sojourner in that 
village. Stanley lefk his flock to attend to their 
own salvation, unaided by his supervision, and 
devoted himself to the entertainment of his friend. 
But the entertainment he provided palled upon 
his friend, and his friend was powerless to conceal 
from him that it did so. The days dragged, in 
fact, and, fatal comparison! the evenings were 
dangerously delightful. 
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Dangerously delightful in a fitful kind of way. 
The two young men were always with the Vanes 
in the evening, and the elders of the Vanes went 
for their due worth, which Was but little in the 
estimation of the visitors. The girl was the 
fountain-head from whence emanated all that was 
pleasant, and the girl was engaged to one of the 
men, and it was the other one who felt that there 
was a danger in the delight he began to feel in 
her presence: that sitting with her, as he too 
often did, in the half-light of the warm, soft July 
evenings, contrasted with fearftil pleasantness 
with the long oppressive mornings he spent fish- 
ing with Stanley ; for Stanley had retained this 
single sporting taste, and would carry him off to 
distant streams that had, to Claude's sorrow, a 
reputation for trout. Now, Claude hated fishing 
with a line and fly, from the bottom of his soul. 
It was to him like going out to tea, or home to 
a birthday feast, or any other inoffensive and 
tedious pastime. But he concealed his feelings as 
well as he could from every one (even from him- 
self !), and entirely from Stanley ; for to the latter 
something whispered that he owed, or would owe, 
all of reparation that was in his power to make. 
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But the mornings alone, quite alone, with the 
friend of his youth and the companion of his riper 
years, were long, and dull, and void; and the 
evenings were fleeting, exciting, and full of a 
feeling that was dear to his heart as his hopes of 
heaven, and yet he cursed his fate when he found 
that it was shared. 

The Sunday, the day that she had termed " an 
idle day," came, and Stanley was all the parish 
priest again, as was meet and well. While, as for 
Bella, she was all her own rebellious, undecided 
self — ^that was all. Only she suffered more than 
people to whom it is given to be wise on all occa- 
sions, and always to know what they mean, can 
readily imagine. 

Once more she went down to the schoolroom, 
but there was less heart in her effort on this than 
on the former occasion. " I will try while I can, 
but I shall never succeed," she said to herself 
when she came to the door ; " but I will try, for 
his sake." 

She did try : she tried to do what was in the 
path of what Stanley had declared to be her duty, 
and what she told herself woidd be her duty all 
her life if she married him, and the effort made 
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her faint and weary — ^with a faintness and weari- 
ness that but a short month since she had fancied 
she conld not feel on the treadmill^ provided only 
that Stanley was with her : with a faintness and 
weariness that she knew must deepen, for she 
coidd not battle with it even now that it was so 
young a thing, and that would, therefore, finally 
overcome and beat her down. 

She could not battle with it ; and he, sitting 
there piloting his own class through the intri- 
cacies of the gospel for the day, saw that she 
could not battle with it, and that it was mental 
more than physical. Then a sharp pang assailed 
him at the sight, and he prayed a passionate 
prayer that a certain bitter cup, now faintly out- 
lined, might be sufiered to pass away from him. 
For he loved this woman well ! 

That day passed " much as usual," Bella would 
have said had she been asked about it ; but no one 
asked her, therefore she was spared the utterance 
of the story. In truth, it did not pass as ordinary 
Sundays had passed at Denham since her advent ; 
for there was turmoil in the breasts of all three 
when they came together — turmoil thatwoidd not 
be toned down. 
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Once more— late on that Sunday night — Claude 
made one more attempt to do what was just. 

" Don't take it amiss, old fellow/' he said to 
Stanley, " but really I ought to go away — ^that is, 
I ought to go back to town to-morrow." 

Then Stanley combated this resolution with all 
the power of eloquence he had in him. He partly 
fathomed the motive of it, and even to himself 
(spasmodically unhappy as he had been this day) 
he would not allow that there could be danger to 
any of them in a prolongation of Claude's visit. 
How shoidd there be, indeed, if BeUa were 
faithfiil, and Claude honourable, and he himself 
worthy of being dealt honestly by P He would 
not doubt or distrust even them or himself; he 
woidd rely on the woman who had vowed to love 
him, and on the man who had never lied to him, 
and all woidd be well. 

So he urged Claude to remain — urged him 
heartily: told him, with apparent imconscious- 
ness, that Florence was coming to stay with Miss 
Vane, and that then, as there would be two ladies, 
they could go for wonderfiil drives behind those 
matchless iron-greys. " You will cut off our chief 
hopes of happiness if you go, Claude. You will 
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indeed. Don't think of going yet : I won't hear 
of it," he said ; and Claude, after one brief pro- 
test, succumbed to his fate and his friend, and 
agreed to stay. 

Florence was to come by the five p.m. train, and 
Bella proposed that, to obviate aught like em- 
barrassment or ceremony, they should " all walk 
up to the station in procession to meet her." " It 
will be a delightful, refreshing, wholesome little 
bit of exercise after the railway journey," she 
said, "and will show her that her advent is a 
welcome thing indeed." 

" I suppose Miss Vane's whim must be grati- 
fied," Claude had said to Stanley when he heard 
of the plan, " but it strikes me as absurd. Much 
better send the Vanes' carriage for your sister, 
Stanley. Florry won't care for this sort of 
triumphal entry." 

" Oh, I don't know, we may as well walk up," 
Stanley answered. He was blindly acquiescent in 
all Bella's schemes at this period, and Bella 
marked the change in him, and knew sorrowfully 
well the cause of it. He would keep her at any 
cost to himself, she saw. Would he keep her at 
any cost to her P 
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*' And I did not, simply because when I wrote I 
forgot it, I suppose/' Bella said, lightly. " Come 
on, Florence, we are going to walk home if you 
have no objection." 

"Whether she has any objection or not, it 
seems to me, since there is no carriage here," 
Claude interposed. 

Then, of course, Florence protested that she 
should delight in being compelled to walk a mile, 
and that she was not a bit tired, and that it was 
just the very thing that was most pleasant, &c. 
All of which they affected to believe, as becomes 
well-bred hypocrites, and inwardly distrusted. 

BrOck was not so essential to their well-being 
on their homeward journey. There were four 
without Bock now, and four is a very pleasant 
number under certain conditions. So Bock, being 
superfluous, and feeling the same, jogged along 
by the side of the one who was least likely to 
make manifest to any living thing that it was so 
(superfluous), and that one was Stanley Villars. 

They came out- four abreast into the high road 
from off the railway-station yard, and for at least 
a hundred yards they kept up an unbroken stream 
of talk and an unbroken line. Then it occurred 
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to Bella that to cross the fields would be plea- 
santer than to keep along the dusty highway, 
"if Florry didn't mind stiles." 

Florry was amenable immediately to any 
alteration, whether great or small, in their route. 
So they stopped at the entrance to a field-path, 
and looked at it in the dubious way people are 
apt to look when it is over a tall stile which has 
but one step, and that one very near its summit. 

As may be supposed, however, they surmounted 
it. Naturally they would do so in the pages of 
this book, whatever they might do in real life, I 
being desirous of getting them into the field, 
enter it they must. They surmounted it as 
creditably as women may hope to do in the garb 
of the present day. They neither fractured their 
bones on the single step, or their dresses. Sut 
when they walked on again, it was to be perceived 
that something was fractured, and that something 
was the line, "four abreast," which they had 
hitherto kept. The field-path was narrow, and 
they walked along it two and two, and the two 
that walked first were Stanley Villars and his 
sister Florry. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

AN OLD STORY. 

" Stanley, I like her so mucli." 

" I thought you would like her, Horry. Ah ! 
but you don't know her yet ; you will like her 
by-and-by." 

" What does Claude say about it all, Stanley ?" 
She asked this rather hesitatingly, and with a 
confused expression of countenance. Claude's 
disapprobation, as manifested that sultry after- 
noon in her mother's drawing-room, had been a 
disheartening and a terrible thing. But now she 
was drifting under Stanley's influence, and it was 
disheartening to think what he might feel about 
Claude's disapprobation. 

" Say about it all, my dear child ! He admires 
her very much ; but it is not even for Claude to 
say anything about her. I am very glad that you 
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are come, dear/' he added^ kindly, for lie saw 
that Morry was abashed by the veiled reproof he 
had administered to her in regard to Claude's 
possible opinions. 

Florence was looking not so much abashed as 
low spirited. She walked along the field-path 
with a very material decrease of that spring and 
elasticity which had marked her step when they 
were walking four abreast. On the face of it, it 
was the reverse of what " should have been," this 
progress home of theirs. The brother and sister 
were attached to each other, but their attachment 
was not of that ardent nature which makes other 
loves and anxieties seem of little worth in com- 
parison. Each knew that the other had a dearer 
interest in life than him or herself. Each saw 
that the dearer interest elected to remain behind 
with another on this occasion, which was per- 
plexing. 

They were all going to dine at the rectory that 
night, and the rectory dinner had been deferred 
for an hour in order to favour this walking home 
scheme, which had fallen short of being the gay, 
enlivening thing it was intended to be. The 
order of procession which I described as being 
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theirs when they got over the stile, was religiously 
observed during the rest of the way, and it was 
not the order of procession that Stanley Villars 
had contemplated when he had acceded to Bella's 
request that they should all walk up to meet 
Florry. 

There had been, after that brief discussion 
about Miss Vane, a little family talk between the 
brother and sister. Georgina's marriage pros- 
pects had been alluded to in the cahn, dispas- 
sionate way such unexceptionable, but by no 
means brilliant prospects would be alluded to, and 
then they spoke of the elder brother, Gerald, and 
of Gerald's wife. 

" I hear of your being with her frequently in 
these days," Stanley Villars said, in relation to 
the reigning Lady Villars. 

"Yes, we are with her a great deal; she is 
very kind, you know, Stanley." 

" By Jove ! kind !" 

"Well, I mean that she is much nicer — I 
mean different — ^tb what she was at first. Gerald 
is always the same, you know." 

The younger brother laughed. "Gerald was 
always a good fellow ; but latterly there has been 
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an air over him of scarcely feeling that he belongs 
to himself; at least I have remarked it whenever 
I have seen him. Is he so usually ?" 

" I don't know that it's that," Florence replied ; 
and she looked puzzled. 

" What have you thought ' it ' then, Florry ? 
You seem to have noticed something." 

" Why, he is dreadfully afraid of putting Carrie 
out, you know." 

Stanley laughed, and the colour rose to his 
forehead. 

" Dear old Gerald ! so he is," he said warmly. 
" I wish, with all my heart, ' Carrie ' were not put 
out so readily. Does she bring her nerves to 
bear upon him as often as ever P" 

Florence shook her head. " Worse than ever ; 
and so much depends upon her keeping well, that 
we can't wonder at Gerald giving way to her in 
everything." 

" So much, indeed," Stanley replied gravely ; 
and then they changed the subject, for a little 
nephew, Sir Gerald's only son, had died but a 
year before, and there was no successor to him yet. 

The pair behind had no such conversational 
safety-valves, no such neutral ground on which to 
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would not, and his perseverance in keeping back 
that imagined speech did more harm than the 
speech itself could possibly have wrought. 

For she clothed it with an importance that it 
never could have possessed had it been uttered. 
She deemed that it must be somethiug very- 
touching, very tender, very everything that it 
ought not to be when made by him to her. So 
she looked up at him half fearfully, and then 
gazed away into the bloomy haze that was hang- 
ing lovingly over the golden com in the distance. 
Gazed away with eyes that, despite their earnest- 
ness, saw not that upon which they looked. 

For Bella was thinking — thinking seriously 
of how, after all, she was only one among many 
^ who have made mistakes, and who must abide by 
the mistakes they have made, and seem to be 
happy in such continuance. For she was deter- 
mined to abide and continue in hers, if it were 
one at this period. She was not prepared to quit 
the web and leave the loom, and take those fatal 
three paces, and compass that destruction which 
the Sir Lancelots, who ride by so gaily dight, are 
apt to bring to pass. 

But still his uttered, and, worse still, his un- 
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uttered words sank into her soul, and filled it 
with a great delight, that she knew it would soon 
be a sin to experience. 

There was a better division, or rather a far 
more satisfactory amalgamation, of the party that 
night. The two men lounged outside the open 
window and smoked cigars, and the two girls 
sang to them till it grew dark. Then they all 
gathered round the table and took tea, and talked 
on familiar topics imtil ease resumed his sway. 
Florence mentioned having seen Claude down at 
Richmond, with a blithe unconcern that robbed 
the mention of all bitterness to him ; and Stanley, 
marking how fond Claude evidently was of Florry, 
in a quiet, half-fraternal way, hoped that much 
good would ensue from this meeting at dull 
Denham. 

" What shall we do to-morrow P" is invariably 
the question raised by temporary denizens in a 
country place before separating for the night. It 
is imperative on those who would not die of the 
dulness of it (unless one is quite alone, when Time 
always takes care of himself) to map out a certain 
plan for the disposition of the next twelve day- 
light hours. They felt this, and therefore decided 
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that they would go for a long drive In Claude's 
trap, and look at an old hall, the show-place of the ^ 
county, by way of getting over the day, and duly 
fatiguing themselves. 

Then they parted ; and after they were gone up 
to their rooms, Bella went in and listened to a long 
exposition from Florence of the pleasure this 
engagement of her's (Bella's) with Stanley was 
to the whole Yillars family. At hearing which 
Bella was very gratefiil and very sad. 

Claude's trap was just the thing for the country. 
Of this there could be no doubt. More than that, 
it was the only thing for two gentlemen and two 
ladies to go out in. For in a phaeton — ^the ordi- 
nary "four-wheel" — the ladies are lost to view, 
and often to memory also, in the seat of honour, 
deprived of the society of both their cavaliers. 
In the order of things, when a man coaches his 
own cattle, his friend sits on the box by his side 
to see how he does it. 

These dog-carts were well enough when they 
first came in ; but, after all, a lady's voluminous 
drapery suffers sadly in one of them. Besides, 
the occupants of the back seats are in such a pre- 
carious position, that their enjoyment of the scenery 
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through which they pass, and of the ideas evoked 
by that scenery in the minds of those in front, who 
have not to hold on all the time, is but ghastly. 
No, mere dog-carts are very well for mere men 
and dogs, but locomotives of the same order as 
Claude's are the only things for country driving 
when two ladies are of the party. , 

You sat back to back in it, as you do in the 
ordinary dog-cart ; but the hind seat of this trap 
was broad and wide, and the foot-shelf projected 
afar, in a curve of beauty and comfort that was 
agreeable to look upon as well as pleasant to use. 
It was hung low, too, this vehicle, which looked 
like a phaeton in front, it had such a liberal allow- 
ance of seat and dasher, such gracefully sloping 
wings, and such an utter absence of anything 
angular or sporting about it. It showed the 
horses off wonderfully too, which was not one of 
its least charms, and its wheels were so close 
together that it skimmed over the ground in the 
wake of the two horses lightly as a swallow. 

There was a momentary hesitation as to how 
they should dispose of themselves in it, when 
Claude drove up to the door that morning. 
"Which of you girls will get up in front with 
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Claude?" Stanley liad asked with aflTected un- 
concern, and Bella had replied, " Oh I Florry 
will," and Florry had mildly hinted, "Won't 
Bella, Stanley?" But when they had said that, 
they were no further on than they had been 
before, and it was left for Claude to make events 
march.^ 

" Good morning. Miss Vane," he said, lifting 
his hat, " good morning, Florry ; I always make 
both my sisters get up behind when I drive them. 
It's the best arrangement, I think, and it balances 
the cart better." 

He had never driven either of his sisters in this 
trap yet, or any other woman for that matter; 
but this was a very white lie. He did not care to 
have Florry up with him, and he did not dare to 
have Bella. 

The day was fine, and the greys were fresh and 
"the pace fast. There is something in moving very 
quickly through the air behind horses that imparts 
a glow to the spirits. Perhaps it is that electricity 
conveys a something from the inferior animals — 
who neither lie, nor plot, nor mingle sordid with 
the majority of their better motives — ^to the nobler 
animals, who 'do all these things. However that 
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may be, the fact remams that he must be in an 
evil case indeed whose spirits do not rejoice, if but 
temporarily, when being whirled along at the rate 
of twelve or fourteen miles an hour. 

The horses being entirely new to the rest, and 
nearly new to Claude, were a vast boon, in that 
they gave them much to talk about. They had 
first to mark how cleverly the greys stepped 
together, and then to remark upon this fact accord- 
ing to their various lights. Then Bella, from her 
position behind, would glance at their gallant 
method of going, between the forms of the two 
men, and proceed to make brilliant discoveries 
relative to one or other grey " shirking his work'* 
and not " pulling up,'' which discoveries residted 
in Stanley being compelled to get down and take 
the ofiender up a hole or two, and brought con- 
dign punishment from Claude's hand once or twice 
on an entirely innocent horse. t 

RoUescourt was their bourn this day, and they 
reached it about one o'clock. Near all notorious 
show-places there is an inn, in which the weary 
who come to look upon the beauties of nature or 
art can take sustenance to keep up their stamina. 
Accordingly they found one here — the "Park 
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Inn/' it was called; and at the "Park Inn" they 
spent a pleasant hour in haying luncheon, and 
wishing that the show-house was not so roomy, 
as they learnt from a loquacious waiter that it 
was. 

A terribly grand old mansion this Rollescourt 
House was, it seemed to them, as they walked up 
a wide avenue and came directly out against its 
frowning massive front — ^a house that might well 
have been the prison of a monarch of the Titans, 
but that would never have been selected even by 
him as his residence in happier moments of 
freedom. 

Up a broad flight of steps and into a large 
vaulted hall, in which there was nothing to be 
seen but size, but which nevertheless had to be 
looked at with marked interest by all who aspired 
to doing the place properly. There they were 
compelled to wait for a few minutes while the 
servant who had admitted them made a feiut of 
going away into other regions to learn whether or 
not it was the good-will of the housekeeper to 
come forward and graciously guide them. This 
ceremony lost what would otherwise have been 
imposing about it, through the fact of the visitors 
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detecting the housekeeper anxiously peering at 
them through a little door to the left. 

Eventually they were ushered through this 
same little door into an apartment called the 
"small prayer room," and the housekeeper's 
presence. She was not the ideal housekeeper of 
a grand old castellated building. She did not 
stalk in rustling black silk and the conscious 
majesty of being the chief retainer of a lordly 
house, which she alone had the power to show. 
On the contrary, she waddled wearily before them, 
as one who had done this same thing so many 
times for so many people, and seen the folly of it, 
would be apt to do in real life. 

"Why the 'little prayer roomP'" Claude 
asked, when the housekeeper had introduced it by 
name. It seemed a misnomer certainly. The 
adornments were not of a devotional cast, unless 
the house of Rollescourt was in the habit of" 
oflfering up prayers and thanksgivings to a por- 
trait of the restorer of the mansion. Sir George 
RoUes— or to an inefficient representation of the 
Godolphin Arabian, who was curveting about on 
a large square of canvas in a marvellous manner. 

" There is a chapel, which will be entered from 
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the left when the visitors have passed through 
the saloon and yellow drawing-room," the house- 
keeper replied, in a tone that told them the 
nomenclature of the rooms was not to be idly 
questioned. 

" They said their little prayers here, and kept 
the chapel for their big ones, perhaps," Bella 
whispered, suggestively. "What an old-fashioned 
horse he is ! " she added, pointing to the famous 
Arabian. " We shouldn't think much of him in 
these days, should we ?" 

" No ; we have improved our breed of horses, 
and our breed of men too, apparently. Look at 
the great gun. Sir George himself: his features 
all sit in the middle of his face, huddled up to- 
gether in a most ignominious manner ; yet he was 
a prime minister and a great architect." 

The familiar sound of the list of Sir George's 
greatnesses caught the housekeeper's ear, and she 
immediately struck in — 

"He commenced restoring the mansion in 
17 — , and it was finally completed as now seen by 
the visitor in 1856, by his great-grandson. Every 
door in the house is double, and is of mahogany, 
as are the sashes of aU the windows." 
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They said, " Really now ! *' and "Ah, indeed 1 " 
in answer to this ; and then, having taken their 
preliminary canter, and wanned to their work, 
went at full trot through about twenty rooms, till 
a chaotic mass of ideas — gleaned from faded tapes- 
try, colossal velvet beds, gloomy portraits, inter- 
minable flights of stairs, gaunt furniture in 
ghastly shrouds, and marks of royal satisfaction, 
in the shape of flowered satind and false like- 
nesses of themselves, that royal guests had left 
—oppressed their minds. 

It was oppressive altogether — oppressive from 
its magnitude — oppressive from its wealth of 
art, from its poverty of life, from its grandeur 
and its gloom, its beauty and its barrenness — 
oppressive from the superbness of that soli- 
tude which could not be destroyed by such mor- 
sels of humanity as they felt themselves to be 
in it ; — ^above all, oppressive from its inutility. 
I am cursed with the modem mind, and I feel 
with my puppets here. They moved sadly through 
these long, solitary rooms, and listened sadly to 
the tale their guide told of how "the family" 
had never made this grand old place their home — 
how they had not even resided there temporarily 
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— for upwards of fifty years. Half a century's 
desertion of a temple, on the part of those whose 
ancestors had lavished all that was their own, and 
much that was not their own, in its adornment ! 
Fifty years of total abstinence from that which 
their founder had designed to be the glory of his 
race and age ! We may entertaiu feelings of the 
darkest hatred towards the special white elephant 
whose requirements are sapping the foundation of 
our fortimes ; but we experience sensations of 
tender pity for, and sympathy with, the one who 
is left quite alone by his prudent owners. RoUes- 
court would have ruined any resident under a 
royal personage — ^this was patent; nevertheless, 
it was pitiable to see such banquet halls deserted. 

Every old house has its story. RoUescourt 
had a terribly sad one, and it was illustrated too. 
They came upon it — ^this party of young people 
whose fortunes we are following — suddenly ; that 
is to say, they stepped out of the sombre chapel 
into a room that was small by comparison, and 
that had an air of being used, and not merely 
looked at, that struck home to their hearts at once. 

On the walls of this room there hung four 
portraits. The first was of a gentleman of the 
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period of billowing coat lappels and multiplicity 
of waistcoats. To judge from his appearance, as 
here represented, no one would have supposed 
that romance and himself could ever so remotely 
have come in contact with one another; yet he 
was the hero of the story, such as it was. 

By his side — ^in a more prominent position, in 
a richer frame, and in a better light — ^hung the 
ftdl-length figure of a woman — a tall, stately 
woman, whose velvet robe draped her form in 
most statuesque folds, and whose dark eyes 
gleamed out at you with a passionate vehemence 
that contrasted strangely with the firm, thin lips. 
A matron lady, obviously — ^for hers was a fully 
matured beauty, all perfect as it was. A matron 
lady — ^the mother of the boy who occupied the 
foreground to the left of the same picture, on 
whose head {the /ac-simile of her own in bearing, 
form, and expression) one of her slender white 
hands rested lightly. 

Opposite to these portraits hung a third — ^that 
of a young girl, who lived by the painter's art — 
the sweetest, fairest thing in all this grand old 
place. It was a bright, almost breathing beauty 
that dwelt on her parted full lips — ^in her laugh- 
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ing, unclouded eyes— on her sunny brow — on 
every feature, every portion of the vigorous young 
form that seemed to be leaning forward to look at 
you. She might have passed for a representation 
of the spirit of Joy. That delineation of careless, 
griefless, guileless, perfect womanhood, brought 
you up, and compelled you to gaze at it as un- 
failingly, as admiringly, as lovingly, as did that 
portrait of the Austrian Empress which we all 
knew so well in the gallery of the Exhibition of 
1862. 

This bright creature, who seemed to breathe; 
this embodiment of the spirit of Joy; this girl, 
whose cloudless brow bore no trace of even so 
much as a coming grief or care, was the heroine 
of the story, and the daughter of the stately lady 
in the velvet robe. 

They knew the story already, but the illustra- 
tions were new to them ; so they stood looking at 
them long and earnestly, with a certain sympathy 
in their breasts for the one who had erred most, 
and, unquestionably, not suffered least. Why they 
did so shall now be told. 

The man was not a son of the house with whose 
traditions he was inseparably linked. He had 
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come to BollescOurt in his earliest manhood, a 
stranger, to be tutor to the young lord of the house 
— ^to the boy on whose head the hand of the stately 
lady rested — ^to the only son of that lady who was 
the widow of the last lord of Bollescourt. 

This man — ^his name was Ralph Crauford — had 
come there a stranger, but he had brought with 
him credentials that satisfied even the overween- 
ing care and pride of the lady, all of whose love 
and interest at this time was vested in her boy. 
So it came to pass that his services were accepted, 
and that he settled there as one of themselves. 

In time the boy's sister shared his studies, and 
the tutor, who was young and handsome, then 
began to realise that he was not a mere machine 
for imparting instruction. She was so brightly, 
warmly beautiful that she lit up the dark, old 
library like a sunbeam, and after awhile the man 
forgot he was only an upper servant, and got 
dazzled by her rays. 

Then she forgot it, too! Forgot the claims 
she had as daughter of so proud a house ; forgot 
how coldly her mother looked upon all that was 
not scholarly in this man — ^how systematically she 
sank him as a man, as it were, and recognised 
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him alone in hig official capadly ; forgot ihat it 
would be hopeless, utterly, utterly hopeless, to do 
so, and like the true woman that she was, loved 
in the wrong direction* 

About the same time that her fiur young 
daughter let the man see that she had forgotten 
so much that was wise and well, the mother grew 
discreet. The stately lady — ^the proud matit>n, 
now in her best bloom of womanhood — swooped 
down upon them daily, and superintended their 
studies and many other things, and the sunbeam 
paled a little for awhile, and the tutor regained a 
portion of his memory. 

By-and-by, the sunbeam fSaded still more, and 
this time it was with a terrible fear. Her brother's 
tutor began to be wise for her — ^wise in the way 
that it was an agony for her to watch. He ceased 
to woo her with the words and eyes and sighs of 
a love that had become a portion of her life, and 
at the same time her mother ceased to ice him by 
her bearing. 

The lady and her daughter were rivals in fact ; 
rivals in the heart of a man who " loved whatever 
he looked on " in the shape of a beautiM woman, 
and who was determined to secure one of those 
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women who loved him, at all hazards — at any cost 
to himself and her, and the other who should be 
left. 

So he bribed the girl with gentle words and 
tender caresses, and vows of passionate devotion, 
to go away for a time, and leave aU to his 
management. Then she, sorely fearing what 
might come of it, but hoping, trusting, believing 
still, went away, with a sort of vague impression 
(that both lover and mother had fostered) on her 
mind, that her mother was but seeming to frown 
upon her love till she might give way with grace. 

She waited and waited till she wearied of wait- 
ing. She was patient till patience would have 
been mere torpor if longer indulged in. She 
stayed away, till each thought of what might be 
happening the while struck like a poisoned dait 
into her brain, and till the worst of all malarias— 
a feverish jealousy of no one in particular — en* 
feebled her mind. Then she went home and 
found her lover married to her mother. 

She came home at night, and they could not 
stay her on her way to the room where the bridal 
pair sat hearing themselves wished long life and 
happiness by applauding friends. Her brother, 
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roaming gloomily away from the festive scene, 
had met and told her the cause of it, so she 
understood it all when she entered, and they 
turned to her amazed. 

It has been said that the worst of all malarias 
— jealousy — ^was at work in her system ? All her 
joyousness, all her softness, aU her love died out 
in the instant she beheld them — ^her tender lover 
and her tender mother — ^together ; and she dealt 
her blow at him with the first thing she laid her 
hand upon, which happened to be a carving knife. 

The man died — and went, let us hope, to the 
best heaven a poltroon may know. The girl lived 
— ^mad and immured — ^till her hair was grey, and 
the memory of her wrongs and crime faint in the 
land. The mother lived sane, which was the 
hardest fate of all, I think. 

That is the story of the four portraits which 
hang in the cosiest little room in BoUescourt. 



CHAPTER XV. 

BELLA AT HOME. 

The interest of the place culminated in this room. 
It had been judiciously ordained that sight-seeing 
should end here, and the visitor should be let 
down from the heights to which his imagination 
had soared, by a flight of backstairs. 

So they went away fresh from it, and conse- 
quently full of it ; but somehow or other it was 
the tenderest of the party, it was Florence alone, 
who could speak glibly on the subject. 

" Poor little thing I she looks so very fair and 
bright after all these years. I can't help think- 
ing of her, and loving her as if she had lived still. 
Wasn't it a cruel fate, Claude P" 

They were descending a narrow stone staircase 
as Florence spoke — one of those winding, never- 
ending, braih-bewildoring staircases that we do 
find in the back regions of old mansions. Major 
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Walsmgham was just a step in advance of Flo- 
rence, and he liad taken her hand and placed it 
on his own shoulder, for the purpose of ensuring 
her safety in the descent. Bella had marked the 
action, the kind, brotherly action, which showed 
regard for Florrjr's safety, nothing more, and Miss 
Yane felt nettled, for she thought she saw more 
in it. 

"Pray, Florry, keep your love and pity for 
some more deserving object ; those ' love and 
revenge' people are odious to me: she was little 
better than a wild beast." 

Bella spoke very warmly, and her whole face 
was suffiised with colour. The cause seemed 
insufficient for the effects, considering how long 
past those events of which they spoke were. 

"She was sharply tried, you must remember, 
Bella," Stanley Villars replied ; " the faith that 
was so basely broken was feigned to the last, 
remember." ' 

" Poor Crauford ! he paid a terrible penalty for 
trying to please her while he could," Bella said, 
with a hard little laugh. "You none of you 
seem to think it possible that he may have loved 
the mother better than the girl." 

" He had given his love voluntarily to the girl." 
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"And he changed his mind. How could he 
help it — ^he was but human P" she replied, quickly. 
"How unsympathetic you all are with the one 
who erred most humanly, after all. Florry bestows 
love and pity upon the one who gave way to the 
lowest, most brutal feelings of revenge. But 
you have not a grain of sympathy for the one who 
gave way to the feelings of his heart when he found 
that he had been mistaken about his first love." 

" People are not justified in making such mis- 
takes," Stanley Villars said, quietly. He had 
waited for Claude to answer Bella's last tirade, 
but Claude had walked along, his hands in his 
pockets, and his eyes bent on the ground, with- 
out speaking. 

" Not justified ! No, I don't say they are jus- 
tified, but it's natural ; some people can't help it, 
and because it's ' their nature to,' they are to be 
murdered, and told it serves them right ! " 

"Worse than that befalls them sometimes," 
Stanley said, in a low voice. 

" What P what can be worse P" 

" The knowledge may force itself upon them 
that they have murdered another morally. Bella, 
why are you defending recreants from a freely- 
pledged faith P" 
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" Only because I hate injustice/' she answered. 
'' I like toleration in all things. One is not deemed 
worse than the beasts that perish if one finds a 
friendship a bore when once one thought it a 
blessing ; but there seems to be no heaven and no 
hope in the minds of the majority for the man 
who breaks an engagement because he finds he 
can't fulfil it honourably with his whole heart." 

" Is it to men alone you are so lenient ? Would 
you not extend such liberty of action to women 
also, BeUaP" 

" The case in point was a man's ; besides, 
Stanley, men are more generous than women" — 
she went nearer to him as she said this, and placed 
her hand within his arm — " they release and for- 
give. 

An almost perceptible shudder ran through his 
frame. He loved her so dearly, and she seemed 
to be lapsing from him, and appealing to his 
manliness not to hold her back. How had this 
evil come to pass? How had Claude — ^for he 
could not doubt that it was Claude — gained this 
influence over her without an effort that had been 
apparent to him, Stanley. He had seen every 
look, had watched e^?ery word that had passed 
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between his friend and his loye since they had 
been together at Denham, and there had been 
nothing with which he could charge either. Yet 
the thing seemed to be growing, and he could not 
check its growth. "He was but human," as 
Bella had said about Balph Crauford, and he was 
very miserable. 

He resolved to speak to her — ^to ask her what 
this change that had come over her, which he felt 
and could not analyse, meant. Walking there by 
her side, while it was still impossible that he 
should do so, he determined on having an expla- 
nation with her, and of being magnanimous even 
as she would wish him to be, if his fears — ^his 
heart-subduing fears — ^were well founded. Thus 
he felt for a minute or two. Then he looked at 
her again, and saw her so fair, and knew her all 
his own as yet, and acknowledged that he could 
not tear her from himself without dying in the 
struggle. 

They had loitered away many hours in that old 
house, which gave them another example of the 
old story of being loved, and left, and lost. It 
was evening before the "Park Inn" was re- 
gained, and the horses put in, and the start home- 
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wards made ; and evening seemed to justify silence 
on the part of all, and smoking on the part of the 
men. 

Claude was simply taciturn. Fascinated as he 
knew himself to his cost to be, by Miss Vane, he 
had felt her special pleading on behalf of faithless- 
ness in general to be ill-timed, weak, and unne- 
cessarily aggravating to Stanley. It had come to 
this, that he saw it to be on the cards that Stanley 
might suffer largely through Bella and himself. 
But the loyalty, that was not dead yet, towards 
his friend, made him averse to small foreshadow- 
ings of that suffering being thrown over Stanley 
by Bella's hand when there was no immediate 
call for them. Being annoyed, and being "but 
human," he relapsed into taciturnity for the 
greater portion of the drive home. Even then, 
when he had no more cigars to smoke, and there 
existed, therefore, no longer any just cause and 
impediment why he should not speak, he chiefly 
addressed Florry. 

This course of conduct of Major Walsingham's, 
which caused poor, weak, erring Bella much an- 
guish, was dictated partly by prudence, partly by 
right feeling, and partly by a sore sensation that 
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was something akin to jealousy. Prudential mo- 
tives taught him that to throw off all disguise and 
devote himself to her, as he had it in his heart to 
devote himself, would be rash in the extreme in 
the case of a young lady so given to acting on 
impulse as was Miss Vane. Good feeling told 
him that Florry, who had loved him so long, and 
shown, in her sweet, unsuspicious way, that she 
had done so — shown it freely, shown it purely 
— deserved something better at his hands than 
neglect. But more powerful than either of these 
motives for chilling Bella was the bastard jealousy 
that would obtain in his soul, of the authorised 
intimacy that existed still between the woman he 
loved and another man. It was not a noble, 
exalted, legitimate passion — jealousy very rarely 
is — ^but it was strong as death, and cruel as the 
grave. He could not check it. Worse than this, 
he could not check the sights, the soimds, the 
thousand small causes which brought it into 
being. It was only right, and fair, and proper 
that Stanley should touch Bella's hand with a 
touch that told the man who was watching how 
dear a thing that hand was. " God of heaven ! 
perhaps he kisses her when I am not by ! " he 
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thought ; and as this not remarkably improbable 
contingency struck him, he would grind his teeth 
together, and but just refrain from stamping his 
foot with the cruel rage it cost him. So, as these 
feelings obtained more and more dominion over 
him, as he grew to love her deeper and deeper 
still, he could not resist the temptation to punish 
her a little, and make her miserable in a measure, 
since he was so himself. 

Poor Bella writhed under the torture as soon 
as it was applied. Those words of Stanley's that 
report had said — "Claude was sweet on Florry" 
— ^were ever ringing in her ears ; so at once, as 
soon as Claude looked at or spoke to Florry, Bella 
fancied that he was corroborating report. She 
ached at the idea, and nearly fell off the back of 
the trap with emotion, and hated Florry for her 
blooming unruffled beauty, and the happy free- 
dom with which she was conversing with their 
charioteer. 

Matters went on in this way for many days — 
days that seemed like weeks to three of them, 
they were so fraught with feeling and remorse, 
but that were but as hours, and those fairy-footed, 
to Florry, who took the top of things alone, and 
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if the top chanced to be fine, never bewailed the 
possibly inferior quality of what was away at 
the bottom. She was very happy in Claude's 
presence, and in the receipt of Claude's somewhat 
fitful attentions. It never occurred to her to 
distrust them, or to dread a canker at the root 
of her brother's engagement. 

Stanley had put off speaking to Bella indefi- 
nitely. He was far more chary of his reprehen- 
sions now, than he had been during the first days 
of his engagement. He was bitterly conscious, 
in fact, that if he strained this chord which was 
more than life to him, that she would snap it and 
cast him adrift; and he climg to the hope of this 
being a mere fever for Claude, an illness of the 
soul that would pass away and leave her as she 
had been before. He had ceased from the folly 
now of pressing Major Walsingham to stay on, 
and he knew that he had erred in having ever 
done so. But still Major Walsingham did stay 
on, and the fever palpably continued, and there 
was no valid excuse for removing the cause of it. 

August came at last, and with it an eager desire 
on the part of Miss Vane to go up to town to 
her mamma. " My mother wishes you to be her 
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guest, Bella/' Stanley said. " I should like you 
to go to her." 

"But TuaTTiTna wouldn't like it/' Bella said, 
seized with a dutiful fit on the instant ; " I 
couldn't think of leaving nia,niTna for any one, 
for the little time I shall be a free agent" 
(there was still a talk of their being married in 
September). 

Mr. Villars felt chagrined. He had grave 
doubts of the life Bella would lead under her 
mother's roof being the life he would desire his 
bride-elect to lead. With his mother and two 
sisters, Bella would have been better placed, 
according to his notions — left less to herself. He 
had hoped that Florence's companionship would 
have become sufficiently dear to Bella, during this 
time they had spent together at Denham, to make 
Miss Vane covet a continuance of it. Miss Vane, 
however, so far from coveting a continuance of 
it, never uttered a word which could be construed 
into the mildest desire for such a thing. There 
was no help for it. She was resolved to go to 
her " own mother for three weeks," and on the 
surface the resolve was all that was correct. 

Soon Mrs. Vane reported herself established in 
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her temporary town residence, and the Denham 
party broke up. The two girls went up to 
London, escorted by Stanley, and Major Walsing- 
ham started for the west of England, to spend a 
short time with his own family. 

One of Sir Gerald Villars' carriages was at the 
station to meet his sister, with a note, giving them 
the information that there was an hour-old heir 
to the title again. "You had better go and 
see Lady Villars, Florry," her yoimger brother 
remarked. " Give my love to them, and tell them 
I'm delighted. I shall see Bella safely home." 

Bella got into her mother's brougham after 
embracing Florence, and saying that she " hoped 
they would meet again in a day or two," and 
Stanley followed her, heartily glad to have her 
to himself again, and blindly deeming that all 
danger was over, since Claude had certainly had 
no plans of returning to town almost immediately 
when they parted. Stanley was only going to 
stay one night in London, and return to his 
duties on the following morning. He had, there- 
fore, not too much time in which to say the many 
things he had to say to her ; but he found that he 
was not to say them yet. 
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''My head aches from the tram/' Bella said 
softly, as soon as they drove off; ''please don't 
speak to me till we get home, Stanley, or I shall 
be worse." 

Condemned to silence, the way seemed very 
long to Mr. Villars; but he would not disobey her, 
for she was leaning back in the comer, looking 
very pale and weary, with her eyes closed, and 
one of her hands pressed against her forehead. 
The attitude betokened pain unmistakably — ^wear- 
ing pain, either mental or bodily. He fondly 
hoped that it might only be the latter. 

He beguiled the time by conjuring up a vision 
of a Mrs. Vane, for he had never seen Bella's 
mother yet. By the time he had arranged and 
draped four or five utterly different figures, the 
carriage stopped at the door of a house, with an 
awning stretched over a flower-laden balcony, and 
another over the steps, on which scarlet cloth was 
spread, and Bella Yane was at home. 

" This must be wrong, Bella," he said, check- 
ing her on the stej5 ; " there are preparations for 
a party — it's the next house." 

" No, this is right, Stanley. I forgot to tell you 
mamma has a few friends to-night," she said. 
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hiuriedly running up, and through the quickly 
opened door. "Come up at once, and let me 
introduce you to mamma before people come.'* 

He followed her slowly, feeling annoyed and 
tricked in a small, low way. It was nothing to 
him, of course, whether Mrs. Vane saw " a few 
friends " every night — or every moment, for that 
matter— of her life. But it was much to him 
that Bella should make little concealments from 
him ; it forced the unwilling conviction upon him 
that she was well inclined that way. 

They foimd Mrs. Vane sitting in the drawing- 
room. She was very tall, very fair, very faded, 
very unlike her daughter in all respects ; but 
there was something marvellously pleasing in 
her perfectly effortless manner. It was repose 
that sprang from the most thorough laziness — 
naturalism that was too indolent to be anything 
else. But it was pleasant to behold, and put 
you at your ease at once, it was so very perfect 
in its way. As soon as he saw Mrs. Vane, 
Stanley Villars imderstood how it came about that 
Bella was what she was. 

The tall, fair, lymphatic woman rose up as 
they approached her, and kissed her daughter. 

VOL. I. R 
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Then she gave her lumd to Stanley, and said, 
" You're to be my son-in-law, I find. I am very 
happy to see yoo." With that she sat down 
again; and while Bella made a rapid tour of 
the room, and buried her face in quick succession 
in several vases of flowers, inhaling their sweet- 
ness with a rapture that was partly real and 
partly put on to hide a trifling emotion she could 
not entirely subdue, Mrs. Yane looked at her 
hands, and snuled gently into space. 

They were long, slender, white hands, that 
never writhed or contorted themselves. The 
most violent exercise they ever took, was when 
they inserted each other into gloves. Generally 
they sat upon her lap, resting one upon the other, 
with the taper fingers bent ever so slightly. 
Thus they would remain for hours with rarely 
a change in their position — ^never a change in 
their hue. 

It needed but to see one of these hands of hers, 
and, without a glance at the remainder of the 
woman, all the weakness of her character might 
be read by those who ran. 

"You won't dress till after dinner, please," 
Mrs. Yane said, looking from one to the other, 
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appealingly, when Bella came back, after her 
inspection of the floral adornments. 

"A great bore to dine in a travelling dress; 
one feels so dusty," Bella replied. " When was 
dinner to be ready, mamma ?" 

" Ten minutes after you came in," Mrs. Vane 
said, settling further back into her chair. " Have 
it your own way, dear — only order it yourself." 

" Dine in your travelling dress for once, Bella, 
as your mother wishes it," Stanley whispered; 
" you will be obliged to make a wonderful toilet 
by-and-by, I suppose ; but this dress will do to 
dine in." 

In the Villars family the mother's will was 
law to her children — a law they loved to live 
under, and that they never thought of question- 
ing. It pained him to see Bella put Mrs. Vane 
aside, weak as Mrs. Vane was. 

" Do to dine in ! It's not that ; but I want to 
rest and refresh myself after that awful journey." 
Then she rang and ordered the dinner back half 
an hour, omceremonipusly ; and Mrs. Vane smiled 
perfect satisfaction at the alteration in her plans. 

Stanley was dressed and down in the drawing- 
room again for some short time before the arbi- 
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trary queen of his soul. When she saw him 
come in by himself, Mrs. Vane appeared to feel 
that he devolved upon her, and forthwith she 
made conversational efforts. 

"I am afraid the dinner will be spoilt, Mr. 
Villars; but it is of no consequence, as Bella 
wished it.'' 

"On the contrary,'' he said, "Bella had no 
business to spoil your dinner ; you must scold her 
if she has done so." 

He saw that, even in joke, the idea of scolding 
Bella was a foreign one to Mrs. Vane. 

" Scold her ! " she repeated ; " really I shall 
not care about the dinner ; and even if I did — " 
She paused for a moment, and then added, " Bella 
has so much energy ; it is a great blessing that 
she has, for my health would never permit me 
to exert myself, so she has always pleased her- 
self without troubling me, and I am sure no 
daughter could be a greater comfort to a mother." 

Mrs. Vane was terribly afraid th$,t Mr. Villars 
would be expecting her to control or direct Bella 
in some way or other. It was quite worth while 
verbally exerting herself to avoid such fearfiil 
labour as this. " No daughter could be a greater 
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comfort to a mother than she has always been 
to me," she repeated emphatically ; and then she 
tried to bribe him to let her suffer Bella to 
continue unmolested by maternal influence, by 
sayings— 

"I assure you, I don't think I could bring 
myself to resign her to any one but you." 

Broadly speaking, this was sacrificing truth to 
politeness. Mrs. Vane would have brought her- 
self to resigning Bella to any mortal man to 
whom Bella gave orders that she should be re- 
signed. She knew very well that she would have 
done so ; and, in a lazy kind of way, it occurred 
to her that most probably Mr. ViUars knew it too. 
But she hoped that her little lapse from perfect 
veracity would soimd pleasantly in his ears, and 
induce him to cease from troubling her about 
Bella's manners and customs, till Bella came 
down and could imdertake the defence of them 
herself. 

In due time Bella came down, and they dined ; 
and Mrs. Vane awoke to an immediate sense of 
expecting people. "Bella has explained to you 
why we have friends to-night, Mr. VillarsP" 
Mrs. Vane said to him about nine o'clock ; and 
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when lie somewliat solkilj replied^ "No, Bella 
had not," Mrs. Vane responded, "Oh!" in as 
thoroughly satisfied a tone as if her first sugges- 
tion had heen founded on fact, or, which was more 
probable, as if it were not of the smallest conse- 
quence whether or not Bella had so explained. 

To tell the truth, Stanley was feeling somewhat 
injured and neglected. Bella was taken up with 
a variety of matters with which she need not 
have been taken up during the few short hours 
he would still be with her. She was all the 
" daughter of the house," truly, but it was in an 
anticipatory sort of way that was not particu- 
larly flattering to him, the present guest. " I have 
something to say to you, Bella ; come in here 
for five minutes," he had said to her, when they 
were journeying back to the drawing-room after 
dinner. He would not stay below and take wine 
drearily by himself; he wanted Bella to go with 
him for five minutes into a little room, through 
the open door of which he caught a glimpse of 
gleaming white statuettes backed against crimson 
velvet, and coloured wax candles cleverly inter- 
spersed amidst flowers in full bloom. He wanted 
her to go in there and hear the something he 
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unguardedly confessed to her that lie had to say, 
and Bella would not. 

"I will attend to whatever you have to say 
directly, Stanley ; but I must see to the guitar 
first. Mamma will expect me to sing, and of 
course all the strings will fly as soon as I touch 
them. I'll get that over first." 

He did not relish this promise of attention 
being paid to him after the guitar's claims had 
been settled. But Bella, ensconced in her home 
duties, was unassailable. There was nothing for 
him to do but to wait her good pleasure. 

Her good pleasure led her to make a very long 
and arduous business of that re-stringing the 
guitar, a business that it was irritating to him to 
watch. At the best of times, and under the 
happiest auspices, a guitar and himself were far 
from sympathetic. But now he was out of time, 
and the guitar was the same; and he hated it, 
as an excuse, that was n6t even melodious, for 
lounging attitudes and languishing looks. Bella 
was employing herself with apparently laborious 
exactness about it now; but he felt that, when 
the few friends came, he should have cause to 
detest it and its blue ribbon. 
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Some of the friends came at ten, some shortly 
after. By eleven, at all events, Stanley knew 
the worst : all who were to arrive had arrived. 
Mrs. Vane was not that awful product of nature, 
a feminine seeker of celebrities. The class of 
women of whom Mrs. Leo Hunter may stand as 
the type are not indolent, let them be faulty in 
other respects as they will. Mrs. Vane was not 
one to assiduously look up the last living thing in 
literature, art, or the drama, and forthwith lure it 
into her web. But she was something almost 
equally distressing — a woman who took what 
came first, when it behoved her to take anything 
at all ; and regarded all men (of her own class) 
as equal in mind, body, and social qualifications. 
Inertly amiable, and thoroughly well-disposed, 
she sat and smiled upon the people who came to 
stand about in the draught in her rooms, and 
eat wafer biscuits and ices ; and never troubled 
herself to think whether they were amused or 
amusing. She invited them because, in the 
second year of her widowhood, the weaker- 
minded of Bella's two guardians had said to 
her, " My dear madam, you must keep up with 
the world. You must see people. Above all, 
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you must see poor Vane's set, for your Kttle girl's 
sake." She obeyed, because she saw no more 
reason for not seeing people than for seeing them. 
What good the vision was to do either herself or 
her child, or anybody else, she did not distress 
• herself by attempting to discover. " Poor Vane's 
set " had been an elastic, not to say limitless one. 
His widow was far from being sure where it 
began, or where it ended. This was of small 
consequence. There were plenty of people in the 
world, and she had no prejudices. 

This being the case, it will readily be imder- 
stood that her gatherings were variable in their 
nature. When Bella took the management of 
them into her own resolute young hands, salient 
points, in the shape of the best she knew, were 
put in, and their complementary colours provided 
for them. But when Mrs. Vane (as now) drifted 
into an evening party without her daughter's 
protection, the dull drab of inane mediocrity was 
apt to be over all things. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

JESUITICAL PRACTICES. 

The best and bravest lose their individuality as 
soon as they find themselves at an evening party. 
The stoutest heart quails when its owner catches 
sight of himself in a glass with the remnant 
of the inane smile he called into being two 
minutes ago, when addressing some lady whom he 
did not want to address, and who did not want 
him to address her. 

It is one of the absolute conditions that a 

t 

portion of the " entertainment " shall be ghastly, 
even though it be held in one of the best houses 
in London. If you are in a proper frame of mind, 
that is to say, if you are honourable enough not^ 
to object to occupying a permanent position in 
the backgroimd, and healthy enough to dare to 
disregard the draughts which there abound, you 
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may derive the finest enjoyment from an evening 
party ; but not under any other circumstances. 

What, for iustance, can be pleasanter to witness, 
than the efforts a pretty girl makes to seem not 
to be trying to get away from some one who is 
boring her awfully P At the short distance of a 
yard and a half from said pretty girl, is a some- 
one else (probably an awful bore also in his 
generation), who wishes to say something to- her 
which she wishes to hear, or thinks for the hour 
that she wishes to hear, which comes to the same 
thing, for all practical purposes. That girl is a 
victim. Her current shrine is an old lady 
perhaps, who only speaks to and detaius her from 
bliss, because " it would look odd not to speak to 
her, having known her mother's uncle." Best 
assured that the girl did not adorn for this 
sacrifice ; but only see food for mirth in it, because 
it may save her from making a worse. 

How nice it is too, to witness the liberal maimer 
in which people who give you worse than nothing, 
press you to take it. People who do this well, 
are really worth standing in the background in a 
draught for. They have an air of modest faith in 
themselves, and of wishing you not to over- 
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estimate their little efPorts on your behalf, that 
appeals to you as Genius only can. The hilarious 
manner is not a lasting one ; it starts on a better 
foundation than the " liberal," but it is apt to break 
down on the first appearance of gloom amongst 
the guests. But the liberal manner, being founded 
upon nothing, flourishes to the last — a vigorous 
impostor. ' 

Eicher and rarer (" rarer " in the sense of 
"better") than all other spectacles that the 
evening party affords, is that one of memb^s 
of the same family being driven up into a comer 
by the exigencies of fate, and there being com- 
pelled to talk company talk, with company faces 
and tones. Which is it P — sublime from its blind 
gallantry, or ridiculous from its fool-hardihood, 
to hear a brother discussing the merits of " Faust" 
with his sister, or a husband giving and taking 
opinions with his wife about the last new novel ? 
They only subside into these topics when any one 
approaches, and no one is blinded for an instant. 
One feels instinctively that there has been time 
enough at home for the question to be settled, 
and that it is only mooted here to avoid con- 
fusion. Perhaps we are aU extra quick at this 
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special bit of social detection, since we have all 
been guilty of the folly. 

Mrs. Vane " saw her Mends " in precisely the 
same way in which other people indulge in that 
spectacle. They came and stood about, and 
glanced furtively at the clocks, and addressed 
each other in vigorous accents whenever they 
fancied that either the hostess or her daughter, 
or any one likely to mention to the hostess or her 
daughter that they looked dull, were looking at 
them. In a mass they looked like other well- 
bred, well-dressed crowds. It was only when you 
analysed them that you found Mrs. Vane had 
omitted to secure one that was above mediocrity. 

Bella was very weary of it aU ; in that at least 
— and to the eye of love it was very apparent — 
there was satisfaction. She glanced at the clock 
to the full as frequently as any one else, and in 
this there was joy, since she could not glance very 
often at him. " Do your best to make things go, 
Stanley," she said to him once. And he replied, 
*' And people, too, if you like." At which she 
shook her head, and whispered, "You see my 
time in London won^t be one of maddening 
excitement — ^will it P Dear mamma does ask the 
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dullest people." Afi;er that she had not spoken 
to him any more, and he had borne his solitude 
nobly, partly because he did believe in her last 
assertion, and partly because he received no 
aggravation from the guitar. That instrument, 
after all the elaborate preparation that had been 
expended upon it, was left to its own devices in a 
corner, where it was gazed at fondly by a young 
man with tiny feet, in cloth boots, with a big head, 
who wished the company to become acquainted 
with the fact that he warbled in Spanish when- 
ever he was asked, and who found no good oppor- 
tunity for telling them so in words that should 
induce them to ask him. 

It was all very stupid, and superficial in fact, 
and no bewildering novelty from being these 
things. Very many things are stupid in this 
world ; and the exceptional things, that we dare 
to like, break through quickly, and show us how 
hollow they are. There is nothing lasting save 
dulness and disappointment. Both Bella and 
Stanley Villars had come to the knowledge of the 
truth of this already, though old age was not 
their portion yet. But for all their knowledge of 
the truth, the special form their own dulnesses 
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and disappointments took seemed exceptionally 
hard. 

People went off as aimlessly, apparently, as they 
had come, about twelve. The only man who seemed 
to know what he was going to do with himself, or 
to have an object in life, was a stranger and a 
pilgrim amongst them. Stanley had, at an earlier 
stage, asked this man's name, of one with whom 
he found himself temporarily isolated, and he had 
been answered that "it was a man on the 
' Extinguisher,' " a daily paper, the delight of 
millions. This man mentioned at large when he 
was about departing, that he was going to " do an 
article, and smoke with some other fellows at a 
tavern in the City ; " and Stanley Villars gazed 
at him over his own white cravat with exalted 
contempt, and said a little sentence to himself 
respecting the prostitution of intellect, and the 
degradation of brains. He deemed that the man 
ought to have been ashamed of himself, and 
despised him for daring to be happy. 

When every one was gone Bella portrayed 
intense sleepiness. " I, who have nothing more 
to do, feel such pity for myself for being tired," 
she said, when she had her bed-room candle in 
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her hand. '' How clever and wide-awake that 
man looked, who has been doing to the full as 
much as I have done all day, and who now 
has to go away and rack his brains to produce 
something that may be printed for us to read at 
breakfast." 

Stanley looked down at her, superior as a god. 

" Those poor fellows have a wonderfiil power of 
continuous work in them," he said, calmly ; " but 
you must bear in mind that their productions are 
not meant to outlive the day. Feeling them to be 
ephemeral, they do not bestow the care on their 
composition that would involve much brain 
work." 

" What is ephemeral in English, Stanley ? 
Never mind explaining now. I am so tired, that 
I shall go off at once, and congratulate myself to 
sleep, on not having to write a given quantity in 
a given time, that I needn't bestow much brain- 
work upon." 

" I shall see you before I leave in the morn- 
ing ? " he asked, anxiously. 

" Oh, yes ! of course," she replied, and then 
Mrs. Vane roused herself a little, and said — 

" You won't go to-morrow, surely, Mr. ViUarsP" 
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"I shall leave you to argue the question 
with mamma," Bella interrupted. " Good night, 
Stanley." 

She gave him her cheek to* kiss, and he saw 
that it grew blood-red under his touch. Red 
with a ' sudden fire, that almost scorched his 
eyes to witness. Red, with a glow that scared 
certain hopes which were newly springing in his 
heart. 

Miss Vane did not see Mr. Villars the following 
morning. He had arranged to leave by a certain 
train, and she knew it, and still did not find it con- 
venient to rise in time to see him before he started 
to catch it. She sent down two or three delusive 
messages to the effect that she would make an 
almost immediate appearance ; so till the last he 
thought she was coming, and drank his coffee in 
hope. But when the Hansom that had been sent 
for to speed the parting guest was announced, hope 
was extinguished by Miss Vane's maid, who met 
him in the hall, and told him the truth somewhat 
tardily : " Miss Vane had risen with one of her 
very bad headaches, and she (the maid) feared 
that there was no prospect of her being able to 
come down for an hour or two at least. Could 

VOL. I. s 
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Mr. Villars wait ? Would there not be a later 
trainP" 

There would be a later train, but Mr. Villars 
could not wait. Unbelief set in strongly and 
submerged confiding love. He doubted that 
headache. It had come on rather too often lately 
for it to weigh with him as once it would have 
done. The truth, or rather a portion of the 
truth, struck him vividly. Bella did not want to 
see him, and listen to what he had to say, until 
the memory of Claude Walsingham had retreated 
ftirther into the background. He thought that 
she craved time to restore her to her usual tone of 
mind. He deemed her semi-conscious of certain 
feelings which he accredited her with a desire to 
kill and have done with before she saw him again. 
That such feelings .should have obtained at aU 
was extremely undesirable, of course; but he was 
more lenient now than he had been in the first 
days of his engagement, the days of complete 
security and absolute faith, so he forgave her in 
his heart for evading him '* for awhile," and went 
away sorry but not angry. 

There were two flying visits that he believed 
himself bound to pay before quitting town. The 
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one was to his mother, the second to his brother. 
They were necessarily brief; but during the first 
he had time to suggest to his mother and sisters 
that frequent intercourse with Bella would be 
desirable ; and Sir Gerald found opportunity for 
telling him that "the afiair," meaning the en- 
gagement, " was a source of great satisfaction to 
Carrie." 

" She's very good to take such an interest in 
me," Stanley replied; and he could not help 
remembering, and allowing it to be perceived, 
that he did remember how very little interest his 
sister-in-law had hitherto taken in him. He also 
heard that the new son and heir was a young 
thing that they hardly dared to hope would live. 
Altogether, his latest London impressions were 
unpleasant ones ; and still he felt no satisfaction 
in going back into the country. 

It was now August, and in September the 
climax was to be brought about — so, at least, it 
had been ordained when this marriage prospect 
had been first started between them. But when he 
had been back at Denham a week, there came a 
letter from Bella pleading for a delay. 

A letter that pained him, even more from its 
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manner than its matter, though that was painful 
enough, heaven knows, to the man who wanted 
this woman for his wife ! He had always marked 
with admiration, always loved to a degree, a cer- 
tain fearlessness in Bella that led her to take the 
responsibility of her own opinions upon herself, 
even when she knew them unsound and antago- 
nistic to his views. But now there was a touch 
less of this fearlessness. She pleaded for the 
delay in their marriage — " not out of the fulness 
of her own heart," she said, "but because the 
instincts of her friends were against such a short 
engagement." 

Who were these friends whose instincts dared 
to step between happiness and himself P He 
asked this question fiercely of himself. He asked 
it little less fiercely of her by letter. He accused 
them of tampering with her with intent to wean 
her from him— of being false to him, whoever 
they might be, and untrue to her also, speciously 
as their counsels might be clothed. He told her 
that love such as he had offered, and she had 
accepted and re-pledged to him, was a sacred 
thing from its intensity — far too sacred a thing 
for idle hands to play with, or put it aside for a 
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time. He was far less of the good young priest 
in this letter, in fact, than she had anticipated ; 
and she realised, with an aching soul, that he had 
the passions of a man, chilling as he had been to 
her sometimes at Denham. 

She made no answer to those strong appeals of 
his. She wrote to him again after an interval of 
a few days, but she utterly ignored the subject — 
passed it over as though it had never been mooted. 
" I did not tell you when I wrote before," she 
said, " that I have my ponies ; they are the chest- 
nuts ; and even Florence, who knows so little 
about horses, declares them to be perfection. You 
should see them step ! They are quite equal to 
Major Walsingham*s greys. I suppose Florence 
has told you that he is in town again P Mamma 
is much as usual, and I often wish myself back at 
Denham." Then she went on to speak of some 
new novel she had been reading, and new concert 
singer she had been hearing ; and the letter drifted 
off into generalities. 

But his eyes went back, and fastened themselves 
upon that passage in which Claude's name ap- 
peared in such a suspiciously casual way, before 
he read the rest that she had written. He gave 
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no thought to the once-prohibited ponies. They 
were as nothing now. 

His anger rose high against his sister as he read, 
" I suppose Florence has told you that he is in 
town again ?" Florence ought to have told him, 
have warned him — ah ! He shrank within him- 
self as he thought of the word "warned" him. Of 
what should she "warn" him in relation to Claude, 
his friend, and Bella, his fiiture bride P He 
killed the suspicion— or, rather, smothered it for 
a time, and finished her letter. 

Then he turned to a heap of other epistles that 
were lying unopened on the table before him, and 
found that there was one from Claude. 

" My dear Stanley " (it ran), 

"I came up to town, imexpectedly, the 
day before yesterday. Curtailed my visit to them 
at home on account of a change in the regiment. 
I saw Florry yesterday driving with Miss Vane ; 
this was the first I had seen of either of them 
since the Denham day. That affair which I spoke 
to you about is over. Be all your scruples set at 
rest : the lady wished to back out of it, therefore 
I had no appeal. Lord Lexley is the happy man 
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who has superseded me. You wanted a dog-pup 
of that breed of red setters of my brother Jack's 
once, I remember. Are you still in the mind 
for one P If you are, you will find one at your 
service any day you like to look in at my quarters 
and take him. 

"Tours afiectionately, 

" Claude Walsingham." 

Stanley Villars read that letter over many times, 
and, save in one small respect, it was entirely 
satisfactory. He could but feel that there was no 
desire on Claude's part to steal a march on him. 
Claude came back to town, on service, as he said, 
and immediately he signalised that return frankly, 
and as frankly avowed that he had seen Miss Vane. 
There was no concealment, no evasion, no any- 
thing that there ought not to be. He had seen 
Miss Vane and Florence ; and he mentioned the 
fact of having seen them, just as any other man 
writing to a familiar friend, would have mentioned 
it. So far all was satisfactory. 

It was satisfactory, too, to know that the en- 
gagement Claude had entered into so lightly had 
been broken off in an equally airy manner — ^by the 
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lady too ! so that no blame could attach to Claude. 
It gave him great pleasure to read this statementy 
on the whole, though a portion of the phrasing 
— " the lady wished to back out of it, therefore I 
had no appeal " — grated on him harshly. 

But what was not pleasant about Claude's letter 
was the manner in which he subscribed himself. 
The words "always truly" had been written first, 
but they had been dashed out with a stroke of the 
pen, and the word "affectionately" had been sub- 
stituted. He asked himself, had doubts arisen in 
Claude's mind as to whether he should be "always 
true" to Stanley, and, with the d^ubt, some of 
the old schoolboy warmth of affection dictating 
the altered expression P 

He wrote to his sister and questioned her 
guardedly, and felt like a Jesuit the while. 
Florence was so thoroughly true, so extremely 
unreserved, so entirely above suspicion, that he 
felt mean in being thus guarded. But then again 
he knew that whatever he wrote would be passed 
on to Bella, and this reflection induced him to 
couch the letter, whose mission it was to gain 
evidence about her, in very guarded terms. 

Florence's reply came in due time. It was on 
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rose-tinted paper and in rose-tinted terms ; it was 
indited in a palpable tremor of happiness. " You 
ask about Bella's ponies ; tbey are beautifid, and 
she drives them charmingly. We go into the 
park every morning — that is, we have been there 
three mornings and come back here to luncheon, 
and Claude comes too. He says if you won't come 
up for that puppy, that I shall have it. Do you 
consent?" 

Stanley discovered little, save that Claude was 
in the ascendant with Florry, and that he had 
known before. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A LAST FAVOUR. 

Have you ever felt a fever or an ague-fit coming 
on, and striven to cheat yourself into the belief 
that it was " only" a chill, or a heat, or a some- 
thing which you knew all the while it was not ? 
To the very last, till you are utterly worsted, till 
you are completely overthrown, till "keeping up" 
any longer becomes of no avail even in your own 
eyes, till Nature will not be lied to any longer, 
you deceive yourself, and say that it is not what 
you dread it to be. 

As with the bodily ailment, so with the fever 
or ague-fit of the mind. We may feel miserably 
sure that by-and-by, in due course of time, we 
may be compelled to succumb to it altogether; 
but until we are so compelled, we afiSBct extra 
health and security, and, alas! the afiSectation 
deceives no one, not even ourselves. 
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That August was a period of sultry, soul-sub- 
duing suspicion, of burning fear, of harassing 
perplexity and doubt, to Stanley Villars. He was 
very orthodox up to this date— orthodox in social 
as well as in religious matters. An engagement 
to enter, at no distant date, into a union for life, * 
was no light thing in his eyes ; and the one i^ith 
whom he had entered into it seemed to regard it 
so lightly, so very lightly ! 

It will be well to record the events of this 
period briefly. It will be wise, if I would " hold 
my readers" — ^the novelist's proudest triumph ! — 
to come quickly to that point from whence the 
chief interest of my story will flow — ^to pass on, 
without halting, to that time which passed over 
my hero's head in agony, and left him broken 
down. 

During the greater part of that weary month 
he strove as hardly as man may strive to absorb 
himself in his duties, and be a priest of God. He 
was constant in prayer ; he rang the villagers up 
at imheard-of hours, and caused them to be 
sleepily devotional at times when nought save 
their virtuous couches had known them heretofore. 
He was incessant in sickness ; visiting, attending, . 
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relieving, in a way that brought down blessings 
that were heart-felt on his head. He woidd not 
relax in a single thing ! He did all that was to 
be done in his yoeation, and he did it thoroughly ; 
and still he had time to think — ^time to be all a 
.human being — ^nothing more. 

Time was lightened and life brightened occa- 
sionally by letters from Bella Yane. He took 
such comfort as he might in them, marking how 
kind they strove to be, and how unconstrainedly 
Claude Walsingham was mentioned in them, and 
how regularly they came. The very thing that 
should have warned him lulled him into greater 
security; he had yet to learn that love has no 
routine — ^that there is no red-tapeism about real 
passion. 

Time stood still, and life darkened to the dark- 
ness of death at last, one day when he received a 
letter from her, telling him that she could not 
keep the vow she had made. " He would hate 
and despise and forget her. For this she was pre- 
pared. She only craved his permission to go and 
bury her fallen head in freedom." 

This was the whole purport of her letter, but he 
felt that there must be more behind it, and he 
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cursed the cause of such a change in her, his 
cherished love. He knew that Bella Vane was 
not a girl to forfeit all that was sweet and warm 
and thrilling in life for the sake of going away to 
hide in solitude. What he had lost another had 
won — ^for Bella's heart was like Nature, in that 
it could not endure a vacuum. He knew this at 
once, and the knowledge made his heart stand 
still with a great rage that nothing could cast 
out, not even the recollection that he was a 
minister of that Gospel which inculcates forgive- 
ness of our enemies, to say nothing of good- will 
towards all men. 

He answered her prayer for release, and her 
supplication to be ignored by him, from that time 
forth for evermore, by going up and seeing her 
This he did with no weak desire, no faint hope ot 
turning her from her purpose, but simply because 
he burnt to learn from her own lips how that pur- 
pose had been bom. 

His going up at this juncture laid bare another 
misery to him; his life seemed full of gaping 
wounds, poor fellow! and he was powerless to stop 
the bleeding of any one of them. 

Miss Vane had nothing to offer in extenuation 
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of this change which had come oyer her. He 
asked for none indeed ; he was only guilty of the 
minor folly of asking her " why she had not told 
him before ?" She was a great beauty, and was 
in such a position that no one could say her nay ; 
but for all that, she knew herself to be a pitiable 
spectacle as she stood before the man whose heart 
she had crushed, with so little to say for herself, 
which he could not read by the light of this new 
revelation. 

The last few scenes in the first act of this drama 
shall be placed before you speedily. 

There was a faint touch of ghastly hiunour over 
the final one in which he played a part when he 
went up to town. He was ushered unexpectedly 
into a room where the girl sat with her mother — 
the same room in which Mrs. Vane had seen her 
friend* His sudden appearance startled the quiet 
lady; she almost believed that he had come to put 
an end to all further discussion and doubt by 
insisting upon Bella's marrying him that moment. 
Almost believed, and quite hoped it ; for, as she 
had plaintively remarked to Bella several times 
since the latter had told her that it was to be 
broken off*, "What shall I say when people ask 
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me about it P I would give worlds — yes, worlds — 
that this could be avoided, Bella !" 

Thereupon Bella had told her mother somewhat 
peremptorily that it could not be avoided, and 
that therefore the best had better be made of it. 
"Besides, mamma, I don't see why you should 
feel bound to give an account of it ; you were not 
the one who was going to marry him, and now 
you're not the one who is Tiot going to marry 
him." 

" Mrs. Melville has been so very much inter- 
ested, that she will come to me about it directly 
it gets abroad; I know she will!" Mrs. Vane 
urged almost tearfully. " What-will your guardians 
say P What will pe9ple think P " 

" Really, mamma, I don't care what they 
think," Bella replied, coldly ; *' there is no sting 
to me in public opinion about such a matter as 
this — it is too entirely to ourselves." 

" It's terrible — ^after all your things are made, 
too ! " Mrs. Vane went on, not heeding her 
daughter's words. 

" That's the least part of it, dear mother ;" said 
Bella. " Don't prick me with trifles ! I am sorry 
enough." 
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" Then why break it off? " Mrs. Vane responded ; 
" I hope you won't. I do so dread being ques- 
tioned and having to tell the whole story, for I'm 
sure I don't understand it ! " 

" Then you can plead ignorance, and save your- 
self the trouble." 

" That will strike people as being most extra- 
ordinary," Mrs. Vane replied, gently shrugging 
her shoulders. If mild advice, that she had not 
to move to offer, might possibly avert these evils, 
Mrs. Vane was ready to offer it. 

"I do not care whether it strikes people as 
being extraordinary or not," Bella answered, 
speaking with a "passionate energy, that came 
partly from the conviction that she was acting ill 
towards another, and partly from a suspicion that 
others had not always acted well by her. " If they 
knew," she went on recklessly, "it might strike 
them as a little extraordinary also, that you have 
never taken the smallest trouble to find out what 
I was doing or going to do all my life ; you left 
me to get new toys for myself when I broke my 
old ones, when I was a child! — ^let me do the 
same now ! " 

"Really, Bella, I have no desire to interfere 
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with you ; but I shall not know what to say when 
people question me." 

"Refer them to me for an answer, if you 
like." Then her face softened suddenly, and she 
added, " Oh, mother ! I wish that what a pack of 
idle, curious, gossiping old women may say 
about it were the worst I had to dread ! I do 
suffer, indeed I do ; but it is about something so 
widely different. The common cry will never cut 
me — ^how can you care for it P " 

Mrs. Vane thought she saw a good opening for 
the insertion of the small end of an argument, 
capable of overturning everything. 

" Because I think it a most shocking thing, as 
does every one else who thinks properly. From the 
moment I was engaged to your father, or, at any 
rate, from the moment my trousseau was com- 
menced, I no more thought it possible to break it 
off, than I would have thought it creditable to 
run away from him after I was married. If you 
could f ulfil your engagement to Mr. Villars, it 
would be very much better." 

" It would be very much better, but I can't," 
Bella replied, curtly ; and she had hardly uttered 
the words before Stanley Villars came into the room. 

VOL. I. T 
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Bella waa not surprifled to see him. Wlien she 
wrote and begged him to forget her at once and 
for oyer, she knew that he would not do so ; she 
felt sure that he would come. She had seen^ as 
in a yision, the very expression that was on his 
face as he entered. 

They shook hands, and Bella found it so like 
the ordinary meeting of ordinary mortals who 
were not about to cut each other to the quick, 
that she commenced the conyentional " I am very 
happy to see you.'* But she checked herself at 
the third word, and set down with a trembling in 
both tongue and knees. 

^' I was saying to Bella, just before you came 
in," Mrs. Vane began by way of putting them at 
their ease; "that I am very, very much con- 
cerned at all this, Mr. Villars ; I hope, now you 
have come *' 

" Mother ! mother ! " Bella interrupted, plead- 
ingly, "don't say anything — ^there is nothing to 
be said.'* 

He had seated himself also when Bella broke 
down in her welcoming phrase, and now he was 
resting his chin on his hand, leaning on the table, 
and looking at her fixedly. 
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'/ There is nothing to be said ! '* he repeated 
after her. " Yes, there is one thing to say ; I 
have one last favour to ask of you ! " 

She made a deprecating movement with her 
hands. This giving-up tone into which he had 
fallen stabbed her more than reproaches would 
have done. She felt now how she had wronged 
him, when she supposed that he would strive to 
keep her to himself at any cost — to her. 

" Don't speak in that way ! " — she almost 
sobbed the words out. " Oh ! if you knew — 

if you knew " 

There was nothing cruel or hard in her nature. 
She coidd stab, and wound, and wrong ; but her 
heart bled the while she did these things. Her 
worst fault was instability. 

" I will say it to Claude, then," he answered ; 
" one of you must hear me." 

At the mention of Claude's name, Bella gave a 
little, guilty, quickly subdued start, and Mrs. Vane 
asked, " Who's Claude P " in a tone that, miserable 
as he was, brought the advertisement "Who's 
Griffiths," with which enterprise has adorned 
the walls of our metropolis, vividly before Mr. 
Villars' eyes. 
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" It is not his fault," Bella began ; " if any one 
is to blame " 

"There is no one to blame in the matter/' 
Stanley muttered impatiently ; " no one is to 
blame — only I am damned unfortunate ! " 

She knew how she had wrung him then, when 
she heard him say that. She dared not reprove 
hiTTi for the force of that expression : she scarcely 
dared to look as if she had heard it. She trembled 
for him, and for herself, and above all, for Claude, 
should Stanley go to him in this frame of mind. 
Besides, she woidd be shamed by his going to 
Claude, for between Claude and herself there had 
been no words — ^no shadow of an explanation that 
could justify his being incriminated with her in 
this evil. Still, on such light accusation as Stanley 
had made, would she be justified in attempting to 
excuse herself? There was but one course for her 
to pursue ; she was a woman, and she threw up 
her hand. 

" Claude does not know what I have done — ^he 
woidd never have asked me to do it. Don't hurt 
him, Stanley. Don't blame him ! " 

She called him " Stanley " with all the tender- 
ness she so well knew how to throw into her tone; 
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but though his own name was uttered, the 
tenderness was for his rival now. 

Disloyal as she had been to him, desperately as 
he had been deceived in her, he coidd but feel 
tenderly, pityingly towards her, as the pleading 
tones fell upon his ears, and the anxious eyes met 
his own. He forgot in that moment that soon 
tenderness and pity felt for her would be tread- 
ing on dangerous ground for himself, and on 
treacherous groimd as regarded the friend who 
had been treacherous to him. He forgot every- 
thing, even the presence of her mother, as he 
went up to her and held her in a strong embrace, 
from which she could not free herself. 

" My love ! I would hold you here against God, 
and the world, and the devil, if you cared to 
stay — ^if I coidd ! " 

The agony he felt in his full consciousness of 
his powerlessness to do it, came out in the hoarse 
fervour with which he uttered the last three 
words. She dared not struggle against that 
embrace. 

"If I could, if I could!" he repeated hotly; 
and, as in a glass, she saw dimly a day in the far 
future when her heart should be chilled, and 
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should yearn for a particle of that fiery passionate 
heart to which now it could not respond. 

Suddenly he l*eleased her, and she staggered and 
sat down on the chair from which he had raised 
her, her eyes still fixed on his face apparently, 
but in reality on that visionary fixture day. By a 
strong eflfort he conquered his emotion presently 
— conquered it, that is, sufficiently to hear and 
comprehend Mrs. Vane's mild " Pray be cahn, Mr. 
Villars ! " and to realise that the eflTect of such an 
embrace on a woman who no longer loved would 
be to disgust her with him further. The thought, 
the possibility, struck him with a new despair ; 
he could not be banished, be hated, be left in 
every way by this woman who had sank into his 
soul! 

" Forgive me ! " — ^he asked it as humbly as if he 
had injured her. "Bella, let me be your friend and 
his, and I will never be mad or offend you again! " 

She tried to smile, and the effort broke down 
her self-control, and caused the tears to flow out 
freely from the sweet, kind-looking blue eyes, that 
would always go on seeking, seeking still some- 
thing more to look fondly upon. Then she gave 
him her hand, and, as he pressed it, and poured 
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forth some incohereiit words about being per- 
mitted " to watch over and guard her still," the 
black retriever, faithful Rock, came out wagging 
his tail, and almost smiling, and stood up against 
him, licking the hands thus linked together. 

"WiU you take RockP" she asked in a 
whisper ; " he's very fond of you." 

He saw that it was some sort of poor salve to 
her conscience to give him the dog that was dear 
to her. He felt that she would be the happier for 
this poor bond still existing between them, and 
with that curious clinging to what might be left 
to him of the old — ^with a strange gratitude for 
such a man to feel — ^he took the crumbs that fell 
from the rich man's table : he accepted the boon. 

" I will take your last gift ; and now, good-bye. 
I shall not see you again till your wedding-day." 
Then he bent his head down and whispered, "The 
favour I shall ask of Claude is, that I may marry 
you to him I " 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



BROKEN OFF. 



The Kght was dim, thougli not remarkably reK- 
giouB, in Claude Walsingham's quarters, when 
Stanley Villars entered them that night, some 
hours after that last scene with Miss Vane. An 
aromatic haze hung over all things, and through 
it the forms of three men loomed largely. " A 
smoking orgie," Stanley thought, with a momen- 
tary disgust : " it's neither the time nor the place 
to speak of her ; and yet she must be spoken of 
before Claude and I part again." 

He went in, and sat down in a low chair, at 
the end of the couch on which Major Walsingham 
had been loimging, when he entered, Claude 
meeting and greeting him as he came along, and 
noticing the dog Rock, who followed close at his 
heels, with an angry wonder that he (Claude) 
was unable to conceal from Stanley. 
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" Glad to see you, old fellow. Is this meant as a 
deKcate hint that you don't want the setter pup P" 
Major Walsingham asked, patting Rock on the 
head ; and Stanley answered — 

"It is not meant as a deKcate hint about 
anything — ^that you're not well acquainted with 
already." 

This he said in so low a voice that the other 
two men could not hear him. Claude heard him, 
however, and leant forward tendering him a cigar 
and a Kght from the end of his own, and asked — 
" What is it, Stanley P speak out ! " 
Stanley gave two little puffs, and the cigar 
caught the spark from the end of the one that 
was a burning and shining light in the mouth of 
his friend. Then he leant back, saying — 

" The dog is all that I'm to have : you won't 
grudge me that, will you P" 

" They leave me at ten to see the last act of 
' Fidelio : ' wait till they're gone, for God's sake ! " 
Claude replied hurriedly. He saw that Stanley 
Villars was in a humour to speak out and say 
rash things, perhaps, without a care or a thought 
of who heard them. Foreseeing the nature, in a 
measure, of those things, he was desirous to stay 
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the saying of them till such time as they (Stanley 
and he) should be alone together. 

The two men who were sharing in what Stanley 
Villars had declared to himself to be a " smoking 
orgie" when he entered, were two of the same 
men who had gone down to Richmond on the 
drag that warm July night, and congratulated 
Claude on his victory over many things. They 
were not gifted with extraordinary perceptive 
faculties, still they had marked that Claude seemed 
rather more than a "trifle taken with the girl 
who was going to throw herself away upon a 
coimtry parson." They had seen him bring his 
greys up abreast of her chestnuts several times in 
the drive. They had observed him far back in 
her mother's box at the opera, even when Circe 
sang. They had seen him riding by her side in 
the Row, which last sight was conclusive evidence 
in their eyes that he was " going to try it on with 
her," his detestation of the Row being an imder- 
stood thing. Stanley Villars' advent appeared 
to afford promise of a piquant study. They there- 
fore resolved to forego " FideKo," and abide the 
issue of said advent here in Claude's room. 

The hour — ten — approached, arrived, passed: 
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all four men began to get impatient. The old 
friends, who felt themselves, and were felt by 
these comparative strangers, to be rivals, wanted 
to be alone in order to say those things to each 
other which the interlopers trusted might leak 
out under the influence of wine, smoke, and 
excitement. Unfortunately, however, as far as 
their curiosity was concerned, both Claude and 
Stanley were gentlemen. No vintage so potent 
as to make them forget the respect due to a lady's 
name, small cause as one of them had for so 
respecting her. 

Still their hearts, and heads, and thoughts, 
were all too hot for cool, sensible converse to be 
within the boimds of possibility, when they were 
finally left alone. The " good nights" of Claude's 
unwanted guests had scarcely ceased echoing in 
their ears when Stanley Villars commenced — 

" I have seen Miss Vane to-day," and stopped 
abruptly, thinking over how he had sworn to 
himself not to see her as Miss Vane again till the 
day when he should unite her to his friend. 

" Well ! " Claude answered doggedly. He felt 
guilty, how guilty ! True he had never spoken 
words to her that should not have fallen on the 
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ears of the betrothed bride of his friend ; but the 
manner of his refraining from such words had 
been fraught with a tender danger that no spoken 
words could have aggravated, and he knew it. 
I do not think that he felt repentant at that 
moment, but imquestionably he felt guilty ; and 
feeKng so, feeling guilty, and grieved for himself 
and for her, and for this old friend who had made 
the romance of his boyhood, he answered, dog- 
gedly, "WeU!'' 

"WeU!" Stanley repeated after him; "is it 
well? You shall hear and judge. She was to 
have been my wife, you know ! she was to have 
been my wife this month ! I loved her so — I love 
her so, that I would have given my life, my soul, 
by God, for her! Don't look at the brandy, 
Claude; I'm not drunk! I'm not avowing a 
readiness to go to perdition under any other 
intoxicating influence than the intoxication of 
disappointment. ' Well,' as you said just now, 
the dog is all that is left to me of the dream. She 
can't keep her vow now her love has left me. Do 
you hear me, old fellow P" 

He did not look in his friend's face as he 
asked "did he hear?" He sat down again, and 
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covered his eyes with his hands, and the dog that 
she had given him stood up and Kcked away the 
tears that were oozing through his fingers. Thus 
he sat, thus Rock and himself grouped themselves 
for a few minutes, during which Major Walsing- 
ham went through the elementary white bear 
evolutions up and down the length of the room. 

Claude was horribly perplexed. He did not 
know what to say ; more, he did not know what 
to think: worse than this even, he could not 
decide on what it would sound well to say. The 
position was an awMly unpleasant one; for he 
had loved Stanley as warmly as he had loved 
any one till this woman with the flickering eye- 
lashes and flickering faith had come between 
them. He could not deem himself wholly blame- 
less in the matter either ; and yet it would be a 
task of no small difficulty to say in so many set 
words how he had erred. 

He brought his promenade to a termination at 
last, and stood close 'by Stanley's shoulder. 

" I'd give half my life that none of this had 
occurred ! " he said, softly. 

" Too late ! it has occurred ! " 

" It has, as you say," Claude went on, speak- 
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ing in a firmer tone than the one in which he 
had uttered his previous words; " it has occurred; 
bear it like a man, old fellow ! " 

The other dropped the concealing hands — 
dropped them down on the honest head of the 
tawny dog who was standing close up to him, and 
raised his pale, pain-lined face. 

" That's devilish easy for you to say, Claude," 
he said, slowly. " In losing her I lose my faith 
in all that I have had faith in hitherto — ^in God 
and man, and, worse than all, in myself; it has 
all gone at one blow." 

" It will come back. We have aU gone through 
this sort of thing." 

" Have you P By heaven, 7U>! If you had, 
you woidd never have put me through it," 
Stanley interrupted. It was the first allusion 
either of them had made to Claude's share in this 
disruption in the established order of things. 
Major Walsingham said nothing in reply to this 
immediately. He was feeling that if he noticed 
it and defended himself, it would have the appear- 
ance of casting the reflection upon Bella that she 
had been over easy to win, and this he scorned 
to do, though Miss Vane certainly had " had no 
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cunning to be strange," as far as he was con- 
cerned. 

After a brief period of silence, lie spoke — 

" Wby did you keep me at Denbam, when I 
wanted to come away P " 

"Don't speak about it!" Stanley said, mise- 
rably. Then he added, in that contradictory spirit 
which is so symptomatic of the disease imder 
which he was labouring, "You have seen her 
here in town ; leaving Denham would have been 
of no avail. Don't explain — don't excuse your- 
self by telling me how it has been done; why 
should you P all is fair in love or war." 

" Stanley ! on my honour, there has been 
nothing premeditated ! ' All is fair.' What are 
you thinking of P I would have cut off my right 
hand sooner than run against you in such a race. 
It's fate, old fellow — ^blind fortime. Don't you 
think I suffer as much in winning, if I have 
won, from you, as I should in losing to any other 
man P Can you not believe me P Is this thing 
to come between us and blot out the warm feelings 
and the confidence of years P By God, no woman's 
worth it! — ^no, not the sweetest and purest that 
ever stepped ! " 
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"Don't undervalue what you have gained. 
There will be poor comfort to me in the thought 
that she may possibly be judged less highly by 
you than she would have been by me if she — 
could — ^have — ^kept to me." His voice faltered a 
little as he said this, and Claude turned away 
impatiently. Had Major Walsingham alone been 
concerned, he would willingly at that moment 
have restored Miss Vane to Stanley; he really 
did feel that no woman was worthy of this sorrow 
that could even temporarily subdue such man- 
liness. The game was a pretty one enough, 
and an interesting one to play, but scarcely worth 
the candle. 

But he was not alone concerned. Bella had 
put forth all her strength, and broken the bonds ; 
or she had exerted all her feminine ingenuity, 
and wriggled out of them. It was out of his 
power to re-adjust them on Stanley's behalf. 
There was nothing to be done, save to make the 
best of it. 

" Look here, old fellow, we only torture each 
other by talking about it; from the bottom of 
my soul I regret my share in the business." 

"From the bottom of mine I forgive you," 
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poor Stanley replied ; " we'll have done with the 
topic for ever, if you will, when you have an- 
swered me one question — granted me one favour." 

"Ask it." 

" Let me be the one to join you to her when 
you do marry herp" 

Claude moved uneasily ; this request seemed 
to him romantic in the last degree — ^romantic, 
foolish, idle — everything that was most unlike 
Stanley Villars. He no more fathomed the 
motive which had dictated it than did the dog 
which stood gazing at him while he hesitated 
to answer it. 

" I don't attach much importance to the ' holy 
ceremony,' you know," he said at last; "it's 
womanly, though, not to be satisfied with a civil 
contract." 

" The ' holy ceremony,' " Stanley repeated after 
him ; " at any rate, I may as weU perform it as 
any other man. Do you say * Yes P' " 

"Yes." 

"Agreed! And now we will never speak of 
these things again. Good night, Claude; be 
happy, old boy, and — and— don't think that I 
am not so too ! " 

VOL. I. V 
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Stanley Yillars did not see his sister Florence 
that night, though he went to his mother's house, 
scandalising her orderly domestics by arriving at 
such an unholy hour, and slept through what was 
left of it. When he came down the following 
morning, Florence came to meet him as soon as 
he opened the door ; and she looked so brightly 
beautiAil, so happy and blooming, that it almost 
jarred upon him. 

"Dear Stanley, why didn't you let us know 
you were coming ? " Florence asked. 

" I dare say Bella knew," Lady Villars said, 
getting up to give her son a warmer welcome. 

"No, she didn't. Where's Georgie?" he 
asked, rather absently. He wanted to tell out 
the truth at once ; he wanted them all to hear it, 
in order that there might be no repetitions. 

" Georgie is staying with Gerald and his wife." 

" In Scotland, are they not ?" 

" Yes, Mr. Manners is with them. They hope 
that Bella and you will go to them when you 
come back from wherever you're going on the 
Continent. When is it to be, Stanley ?" 

" Never ! " Stanley said. " Don't express sur- 
prise, or anything else, for mercy's sake, mother ! " 
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Lady Villars controlled all expression, not 
alone of surprise, but of the horrible disappoint- 
ment she felt at this downfall of her son's pros- 
pects. She had sincerely rejoiced in the con- 
templated alliance, for Stanley was her pet son ; 
and, alas! he was the yoimger one. 

"Broken off," she faintly articulated at last; 
" my poor boy ! my poor, dear boy ! " 

"How, Stanley? why?" Florence asked, going 
up and clasping her arms over his shoulder, and 
leaning her head down upon his chest. "You 
haven't quarrelled — she loves you so ! Can't it 
be made up?" 

"Don't be a little fool," he replied, almost 
roughly ; " it's all over, I tell you. Love me ! 
that's absurd now. She is going to marry Claude 
Walsingham ! " 

This was the moment when that other misery, 
to which I have alluded in a former chapter, was 
laid bare to him. As he spoke in those rough 
accents, and accents that it went against his 
heart then, even in the midst of his own anguish, 
to use to Florence, she shrank away from him 
with a cry of " No ! no ! no ! " and a shiver that 
seemed to wither, as it passed over her frame. 
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" My God ! my poor darling ! there's not this 
in addition to my own wretchedness ?" he cried, 
taking her in his arms again. " He has not been 
a scoundrel to us both?" he interrogated, as his 
mother came up and kissed Florence on her now 
flame-coloured forehead, and sighed that "she 
had feared it all along; that she had always 
distrusted Major Walsingham, and enjoined 
caution on Florence." 

"How should caution have availed her when 
he made her love him, as, to my cost, I know he 
can make a woman love P" Stanley said in answer.. 
Then Florence shuddered and drew away from 
him, and played a portion of that little mock 
heroic part which custom commands that women 
shall play on such occasions. 

" I was only the more sorry and surprised be- 
cause it was Claude," she said, with a gulp over his 
name. " It wasn't for myself, Stanley. Don't think 
anything ; don't ! don't ! Promise you won't ! " 

" The other I might have forgiven, but not this 
double treachery," he replied. 

" There has been no treachery," Florence said, 
trying to speak firmly in order to carry conviction 
to her brother's heart. 
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"It is a folly that you will soon — that you 
mtist soon conquer, dear," her mother interposed. 
Lady ViUars was a loving parent, tender and 
considerate to her children. But for all that 
tenderness and consideration, she could not suffer 
Florence to be encouraged to destroy her earliest 
bloom, and so injure her prospects, by weeping 
over the defalcation of one who, whether he had 
loved or not, had undoubtedly ridden away. 

It was almost as if there had been a death in 
the house that day. The usual order of things 
was rudely interrupted. There was no future 
sister-in-law sending roimd an intimation of her 
intention to call Florence for a drive, as had been 
the custom lately. There was no Claude to be 
h9ped for all the morning, and found at the 
luncheon table. Lady Villars, feeling that she 
could not assuage the sorrow which had come 
upon her children, retired to her own room and 
wrote a long accoimt, or, rather, many pages of 
conjectures, as to the real cause of Bella Vane's 
change of faith, to her eldest son. Sir Gerald. It 
was a bitter grief to her that the girl whose 
money would have placed Stanley so well, whether 
he clung to his profession or not, should have 
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turned round at the last and bestowed it on the 
man whose dallying around Florence had been 
for many months a source of annoyance to her. 
But though she lamented on Stanley's account, 
and censured Bella with a warm censure in which 
there was no toleration, she refrained from saying 
a word about either Claude or Florence. The 
mother remembered that her eldest son was a 
married man, and that young Lady Villars was 
one who would not suffer a telling story to die 
out for want of frequent repetition, even were it 
against her nearest. All she said about her 
daughter, therefore, was — " Florry feels this 
dreadfully, knowing (as I do also) that Stanley 
will never make another scheme of happiness. 
Miss Vane has wronged us all cruelly by being ^o 
falsely fond. He will never forget it ; and while 
he remembers, his life will be barren." 

For many hours after that disclosure Florence 
strove to avoid her mother, her brother, even the 
light of day. A sort of ague, that increased 
directly it was looked upon, seized her ; and so she 
crept away to a comer of her bedroom, between 
the wall and the heavy masses of curtain that fell 
from a ring in the ceiling over her bed, the shade 
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of which partially concealed her. She had neither 
been fickle, heartless, unstable, or false. But 
she suffered as much pain and as much shame as 
though she had been all these things. When she 
thought of Claude she could scarcely lift her eyes 
from the ground. He had been the deceiver, but 
it was the deceived that was abashed, and suffered 
bitter woe at the memory of the deception. 

Superadded to her own sorrow at losing the 
hope that the love which she thought a more 
glorious thing than God's sun would eventually be 
pledged openly, as it had been persistently pre- 
ferred to her mutely for long, was the heartache 
she had for her brother. . Hard as her own case 
was, his she felt to be an infinitely harder one. 
He was deceived by both friend and love ; she by 
her heart alone ! 

' So she told herself; for even to herself she 
would strive to vindicate Claude; even to her 
own heart she told the white lie that removed the 
semblance of dishonourable dealing from him. 
He had been kind, gentle, and loving to her in 
what she ought to have felt to be what it was, a 
brotherly way only. As she thought of some of 
his brotherly kindnesses she would break down 
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for a minute or two with the sickening conflcions- 
ness that they had clouded her life in a way 
brotherly kindnesses should never have done ; and 
then she would battle with the external display of 
emotion and do away with the signs of it, re- 
membering that she must see Stanley again 
at luncheon, when every tear-stain on her fece 
would recall to him that which it behoved her to 
try and teach him to forget. 

She was very loyal to her brother, but she was 
loyal to her woman's nature too; She wished to 
think of Stanley only, but some superior behest — 
whether God given or not, who shall say ? — made 
her think ahnost entirely of Claude. 

She hardly dared to raise her eyes to Stanley's 
face when she found herself seated opposite to 
him again. She dreaded what she might see 
there. It seemed to her a sort of treason to be 
observant of aught that Stanley himself could 
wish unseen. When she did at last, in answer to 
some question he addressed to her, raise her eyes 
to his and nod assent, she found that he was look- 
ing at her very steadily, as though he desired to 
read all that she desired to conceal 

" You have been having a hard time of it this 
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momiug, Florry," he said compassionately; 
" don't try to tell me no, little one ! " he added, 
hastily rising up and going round to her and 
clasping her to his heart, as a man would clasp 
the one thing he felt to be true to him whe^ the 
one to whom he was most true had given that 
heart a deadening blow. 

" I am so foolish," she murmured ; " only for 
you though, dear ! only for you ! " 

He tried to believe her, for he desired to believe 
her. If he did not credit this statement of hers, 
he could not ask her to do something for him 
which he wanted done. He was not that excep- 
tional thing, an entirely imselfish man, therefore 
he strove to credit his sister's statement of her 
sorrow being for him alone. 

" Will you do something that I would not ask 
another woman in the world to do for me, Florry ; 
that no other woman, save my sister Florry, 
would be noble enough to do P" 

" Yes, anything." 

The love that not even perfidy and light regard 
of his mighty claims on her could quell welled up 
for Bella Vane and cast out his consideration for 
his sister. 

VOL. I. X 
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"Be a friend to Bella should she ever need 
you, Mony. Promise me that you will not avoid 
her fthould she seek you. Promise me that you 
will never let her guess that you have cause for 
sujBTering in connection with her, independent of 
my share in this affair/' 

" You ask me, Stanley P*' 

" I entreat you to do this." 

" I will, dear. But how should she want me ? 
Why should she need a Mend ? Why should I 
trouble her, even? She will have Claude! She 
will be so happy!" 

Not all her gentle sweetness ; not all her love 
for her brother; not all her modest doubt of 
Claude's ever having entertained more than a 
brotherly fondness for her, could soften or subdue 
the sharp, poignant, bitter ring of genuine 
jealousy with which these words rang out. " She 
will have Claude ! She will be so happy !" They 
painted vividly a whole series of pictures of Claude 
and Bella, happy and together, that were madden- 
ing to look upon. They brought with hideous 
clearness to the mind of the one who listened, 
Bella's caressing words and ways ; and to the one 
who spoke, Claude's mighty power of tenderness. 
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" She will have Claude ; but make her happi- 
ness while you may, for it will not last long," he 
said at last ; and Florry sobbingly rejoined, *' I 
promise ; I promise." 



END OF VOLUME I. 
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